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ABSTRACT 



Described are ways in which schools are including spaces for 
technologically advanced media centers, auditoriums that can accommodate 
professional performances, expansive recreation centers, and elaborate and 
functional common areas and multipurpose rooms. The text opens with a 
discussion of some of the challenges and opportunities inherent in the 
community use of school buildings and includes numerous examples of 
cooperative programs. The planning process is detailed next, along with 
zoning requirements and the numerous facets surrounding design details. Some 
of the specific purposes of schools, such as celebrating the arts and 
recreational facilities, are discussed at length. Descriptions of general 
purposes follow based on the idea that the school is the heart of the 
community and should appeal to a broad range of age groups . Appendix 1 
contains a community-use design checklist ; Appendix 2 provides guidelines and 
policy statements . Each of the eight chapters feature numerous photographs of 
model schools. (RJM) 
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[■ ■IIIIMII^ III ~ HOOLS HAVE ALWAYS 

BEEN AT THE HEART OF OUR 

" COMMUNITIES. YET TODAY, 

, STUDENTS AND COMMUNITY 
MEMBERS OF ALL AGES ARE 
SHARING PRIMARY AND 



SECONDARY SCHOOL FACILITIES MORE THAN 
EVER BEFORE. DESIGNED WITH MORE FREQUENT 
AND VARIED USE IN MIND, CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOOLS ARE EVOLVING TO ADDRESS THIS CHAL- 
LENGE PROGRESSIVELY OFFERING FLEXIBLE 

AND ACCESSIBLE SPACE IN WHICH PEOPLE CAN 
COMFORTABLY LEARN, MEET, PLAY, ENTERTAIN, 
AND SHARE IN THE ENRICHING EXPERIENCES 
THAT BRING A COMMUNITY TOGETHER. 



Fanning/Howey Associates, Inc. has 

DESIGNED MORE THAN 500 K-12 SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES IN THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS, INCLUDING MANY EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES PLANNED FOR EXTENSIVE COMMU- 
NITY USE. Community Use OF Schools: 
Facility Design Perspectives represents 

THE firm’s EXPERIENCE AND THAT OF ITS 
CLIENTS IN CREATING SCHOOLS THAT ARE 
TRULY OPEN TO THEIR COMMUNITIES, AND ARE 
all the more SUCCESSFUL AS A RESULT. 
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This book is dedicated 
to the education professionals 
who lend our natiotds schools — 
in appreciation of their vision and energy'' 
in teaching our children and 
serving our communities. 
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COIVIMUNITY Use of schools 



The development of this book would not have been possible without the support, 
encouragement, and input of many of Fanning/Howey Associates’ clients and friends 
around the country. During the course of our research, we talked to dozens of school 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, principals, and other administrators; faculty: 
parents; and volunteers. We thank them for taking the time to share their experiences 
with us; what has worked, what hasn’t, and how facilities and operations might be 
improved to address community use more effectively. These individuals spoke openly 
and candidly with us, and many of their comments are included in this book. 

The Focus Groups 

In addition to the many interviews conducted during 1995, we sponsored three half-day 
focus groups to solicit specific commentary and feedback on the community use issue. 

In each of the sessions, administrators took the opportunity to weigh the positives and 
the negatives, the best examples of community use and the worst. They debated usage 
fees; commiserated over scheduling headaches; cautioned each other about “wear and 
tear": and then, often, celebrated the advantages and the opportunities of bringing the 
community into their schools. Each time, we asked “How can architects help?" Each 
time, we received a long list — much of which is addressed in this book. 

We want to thank our focus group participants in particular, for lending their time and the 
benefit of their experience; 




Foreword 



This focus on the community has major design implications for schools. For example, 
more attention is paid to the types of spaces planned into the building. Institutions are 
including spaces for technologically advanced media centers, auditoriums that can 
accommodate professional performances, expansive recreation centers, and elaborate 
and functional common areas and multipurpose rooms to encourage community use. 
These types of spaces also require extensive planning for such things as parking-area 
locations, traffic-flow patterns, accessibility and security. Community Use of Schools: 
Facility Design Perspectives documents many of these examples, as well as the concerns 
and objectives of school administrators who seek flexible solutions. 

The schools planned, designed and built today are much more sophisticated than those 
of years past. So, too, is a building’s applicability and usefulness to the community. 
Building schools to be more than just classrooms — but also facilities that encourage and 
accommodate extensive outside use — is another necessary step in the evolution of the 
schoolhouse as the jewel of the community. 

- Joe Agron, Editor, American School & University magazine 
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Community Use of Schools 



The schoolhouse has gone through many changes since its inception as a one-room, 
one-teacher building. But one thing has remained constant — it is still, and will probably 
always be, the flagship of most communities. 

This community tie to its schools is even more evident today, as buildings are being 
designed and constructed to encourage greater community use. Today’s education 
facilities are having to accommodate more than just traditional students and programs — 
schools often must provide access for night and weekend use; pre-kindergarten, daycare 
and adult programs: as well as serve as centers for cultural and recreational activities. 

What is dictating this movement toward increasing community use of education facilities? 
Some say it is the community itself. When school districts propose a bond issue to raise 
needed funds to build new facilities or conduct major renovations to accommodate 
enrollment growth, new technology, or safety and accessibility issues, many often have to 
incorporate significant community-use aspects into their plans. School districts are 
finding that it is much easier to get funding for a facility when taxpayers see additional 
benefits of the building — namely community benefits. 

Also, school districts are discovering that local businesses and organizations are more 
receptive to contributing dollars, equipment and resources to those schools that include 
the potential for alternative and community uses in their facilities. 
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Community Use of Schools 



Introduction 



Community use of schools is not a new concept, but it does seem to be taking hold 
throughout the country more than ever before. School systems that have previously been 
reluctant to welcome residents and community groups into their facilities are now “letting 
down their guard” and opening their doors. Districts that have long welcomed community 
activities are now setting their sights on more ambitious programs, hoping to turn active 
partnerships with local groups into more vigorous support for the schools themselves. 

As architects, we seek to assist our clients by planning and designing primary and 
secondary schools that, in part, accommodate community use successfully. While 
administrators seem to agree that expanded community use is a positive trend, housing 
the day-to-day activities does present a number of challenges. The best solutions often 
lie within the buildings themselves. 

Our mission is to help our clients think ahead and plan facilities that are flexible, well 
organized, and effective in preserving the academic mission while responding to 
community needs. Ultimately, if we have made the jobs of administrators, faculty, and 
staff a little easier, we know that we have helped in that endeavor. 

This book is not intended to endorse or discourage community use of schools. Rather, it 
has been our objective to document the many types of activities we are seeing in schools 
today, and how they can be accommodated through progressive planning and design of 
buildings, building systems, and grounds. 




- Fanniiig/ftowey Associates, Inc. 



“The bottom line is 

THAT SCHOOLS WILL 
SAVE THE COMMUNITY. 
IF WE DON’T MOVE 
FORWARD, THE COM- 
MUNITY WILL NEVER 
GO FORWARD.” 

-Dr. Tlwma.sJ. Hehramo, 
Superittfem/rni, 1 1 am fra nick 
Public Sch(Htl.s, Michigan 





“People are expect- 
ing us TO PROVIDE 
MORE SERVICES AND 
ACTIVITIES- MORE 
DAYCARE, LATCHKEY 
PROGRAMS, HEALTH 
CLINICS, ADULT 
EDUCATION. ..WE 
RUN PLAYGROUNDS IN 
THE SUMMER, BREAK- 
FAST PROGRAMS, 
LUNCH PROGRAMS... 

People perceive us 

AS A PLACE WHERE 
THESE TYPES OF 
ACTIVITIES CAN 
HAPPEN. WELL, THEY 
CAN-GIVEN THE 
RESOURCES AND THE 
FACILITIES TO ALLOW 
THEM TO HAPPEN.” 

J. Dnhhs, 

Associate. Sitperintetiflent 
—0/)erationSf Charlotte 
Pahfic Schools, Michigan 




“The more people 

USE OUR SCHOOLS, 
THE MORE THEY 
ASSOCIATE WITH US, 
IDENTIFY WITH US, 
USE OUR SERVICES 
AND FACILITIES-THE 
BETTER CHANCE WE 
HAVE FOR ENLISTING 
THE COMMUNITY’S 
SUPPORT WHEN WE 
NEED IT.” 

-Dr. C Douglas Parks, 
Saperia teruleatj A ptaki.sic~ 
Iripp Coniuiiaiity 
Consol if la ted Sdund 
District No. 102, Illinois 
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When Kristy and Jeff Bagley, both teachers at Crestview School in Convoy, Ohio, 
were planning their wedding, only one place seemed just right for the reception: 
Crestview School. “The new auditeria was really the nicest facility in the area,” says 
^ Krist'ABagley. “We^ad 400 people at the reception, and it gave us plenty of room. 
We'put the head table on the stage, then cleared it for dancing. Everything worked 

'very,welf.for us^nd we had a woriderful time.” 

y ' A v" V 

A / \ />y 
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'The."auditena has prqvi^ded a festive setting for a number of wedding receptions since 
the school’s opening in 1992, and has hosted many other community events as well. 
'The Farmers:|^,CoTpp hold its^annual banquet in ourNSchool,” says Denny C. Howell, 
superintendent of Crestview Local Schools: "We put out white linens and the Future 
N Hpmeniakers of America prepare and serve the meal. The food service facilities next to 
' the auditerlaxmakesit a goo^d 'settmg.for banquets, and we've held a number of them at 



the school for local^organizations. 
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When the Fori Wayyte, Intfinn(tf 
Faff el perforntetf al Creslview 
ScfiiMpf (faring (t hospilttf 
farnfraiser, Ifte cftiftfren (tf Fan 
Werl Ctntnly, Ohht, were given 
Ifte (tppitrlnnily lo (tmfilhm 
amf perform ahng wilft Ifte 
professmmtf Irottpe. "// wtts 
tvtmtferfttf lo see tatr sltnfenls 
perfttnn wilft <t pnfessmnaf 
baffel atntpany — Ifte cftiftfren 
f(we(f ilf ” s(ty\s Sttperinlemfenl 
Denny' C lloweff. 
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Crestview School is among many K-12 schools throughout the nation that actively solicit 
and welcome community use of their facilities. Fundraisers, banquets, scholarship din- 
ners, theatrical performances, bridge clubs, vrecreational leagues, dance programs, after- 
school childcare, (^and'walking routes for senior citizens keep the school open and busy 
much of the week', from early in the morning until well Into the evening. O \y 






In addition to use of the gym and auditeria, Crestview School offers its^^board room to 
community groups for meetings and presentations. Equipped with a large conference 
table, telephone, screen, and other A-V tools, the room is regularly usec[ by the local eco- 
^ ^omic developjTienrorganization, the historical society, and a numbefof other groups. 

deliberately kept our fees low to encourage use,” says Howell. “Community use 
,^anslates into very positiv^ feelings about our school-^work^ng cooperatively is what it’s 



" all about. Our board of education is very supportive. We have a nice building and it 

• ' ^ - i " \ 



belongs to the community." 
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Teachers Jeff am! Kristy 
liagley hehi their wedJiag 
reception at Crest van v School. 
The head table was placed oa 
the auditeria stage and later 
removed for dancing. 




Community Use 



The Challenge and the Opportunity 



A ^Coope.ralive S/iowatse 
Agree/nenl” was part of the bid 
docamants for eo/tslrtteliott of 
Dttidi/t Scioto High School in 
Diilditi, Ohio. The agrcciitcnt 
calls for citie/tswc faculty’ 
traiui/if' iu use of the Video 
lufonuation Sy’ste/u by’ the 
priutc sy’stc/u contractor. In 
addition, the contractor will 
generate print and video mate- 
rials to promote the available 
technology ’ to prospective users 
within the community’. 



Community use in K-12 schools today reflects a broad spectrum of activities, a diversity 
of cultures, and the varied needs and interests of children and adults of all ages. Social 
services, adult education classes, daycare centers, and indoor and outdoor athletic 
activities are now run side by side with knitting clubs, voter registration, scout meetings, 
and craft fairs. Organizations such as Alcoholics Anonymous, Rotary Clubs, PTAs, and a 
variety of civic and volunteer organizations frequently hold meetings in auditoriums and 
classrooms; and many churches hold weekly worship services and Bible study classes in 
school facilities as well. 



“One of the things we are doing is district court once a month,” says Dr. Thomas J. 
Beltramo, superintendent of Hamtramck Public Schools in Michigan. "The judge and 
attorneys come into the school and they run court all day long. Different classes go 
down and they actually publish a docket for the students so they know what is com- 
ing up and what the charges are. This is a great lesson for. the students." 






Community use often implies continuing to work with and care for students 
on an extended basis, including before- and after-school care. "Society has 
a way of changing that ends up forcing schools to change,” says Dr. John 
P. Fink, coordinator of assessments, program evaluation, and student 
services for the Dublin City Schools In Ohio. "With a higher percentage 
of families with both parents working, there is an increasing demand 
for the schools to take the responsibility for children for a longer 
period of time. I think schools are going to be asked to handle a 
longer school day and a longer school year.” 




Pnfgrarnming for the CAifetorinm at Dublin Scioto 
High School ill Dublin, Ohio, called for a 
flexible fipace with a sophisticated acoustical and 
technological infrastructure, including an 
integrated voice, video, and data sj'steni. Three 
satellite antennas allow for sending and 
receiving transmissions from around the ivorld. 
The cafetoriiim permits flexible seating arrange- 
ments and tv ill accommodate use ranging from 



distance learning, lectures, and board meetings to 
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The Challenge and the Opportunity 



Classes within Meridian 
Middle Scliools After- School 
Program offer stadents in 
Hnffah Grove. Illinois, a 
chance to learn about .subjects 
ranging from moking 
to rocket science. 



“Our after-school program not only emerged to address the community’s need for after- 
school care, but as an extension of our regular education program,” says Susan L. Mann, 
principal of Meridian Middie Schooi in Buffaio Grove, iiiinois. "We didn’t feel we were 
meeting aii of the students’ needs — giving them an opportunity to pick and choose or try 
something new. They might try a badminton ciass and a homework ciub, or arts and 
crafts and jeweiry-making. We aiso offer more heip for the chiidren who come from 
homes where another ianguage is spoken. We have 30 ianguages and cuitures in our 
district and aimost 20% of our kids come from homes where English is not spoken.” 
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Joining forces with iocai business and industry aiso pre- 
sents opportunities to share school facilities in exchange 
for expert instruction in manufacturing, high technoiogy, 
professionai trades, and a host of other careers. 
“We’re trying to reach out and network with the com- 
munity — the business community in particuiar — and 
provide opportunities for our students to go out 
and work and learn outside of the school build- 
ing,” says Fink. “At the same time, the com- 
munity really wants to move in and use the 
schools. I think it’s an interesting trend." 

































“We have a growing use in our schoois 
from the business park that adjoins our 
schooi district,” says Dr. C. Dougias 
Parks, superintendent of the 






,1^' 






me 



Aptakisic-Tripp Community Consolidated School District No. 102 in Illinois. "They are 
going to be using our facilities for early morning ‘health club’ types of activities. That’s 
a good use, and it’s an outgrowth of the business partnership effort that we have initi- 
ated. We are also working together at creating a community daycare cooperative.” 




/// a atftperf tittle effort between 
ly/iami University' ami 
iiatniiton City' Seboois, the Job 
Development Center in 
Hamilton, Ohio, is used on 
weekday's by' high school 
students and daring the 
evenings and on weekends by 
students at Miami University'. 
The school .•iy'.stem donated 
the land, adtich is adjacent 
to the high school, and the 
university' built the facility. 
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COMIVIUNITY Use 



The Challenge and the Opportunity 



'‘Three, yv,ars ago, we slatted 
die ‘Together f f'e Can’ 
committee in onr conummity. 

It included iieople from reli- 
gions groups, the park district, 
school administrators, parents, 
and people from all the differ- 
ent municipalities in oar area. 
fVe talked about what we 
could do for the children — 
.something that provides alter- 
native activities and program- 
ming, not jn.st for parents but 
for children too... with a focus 
on healthy life.styles and 
health}' living, and olwion.sly 
an anti -drag and anti -a! coho! 
message. f Ve opened np onr 
.school on Friday nights and 
that became onr ‘Lighted 
SchooHion.se’ program. We 
have about 400 children .show 
np on Friday nights and we 
provide what we feel are 
developmentally appropriate 
activitie.s. Line dancing, 
bingo, game.s, and perfor- 
mances... the is open, and 

the kids love it. And now it’s 
not jn.st accepted; it’s needed, 
it’s e.vpected. ” 

-Susan L. Mann, 
Principal, meridian 
Middle School; 
Buffalo Grove, 
Illinois 



Many school systems have adopted a flexible fee structure and use policy for their 
facilities. Often, a community needs time to adjust to the fees; "What I hear 
from the community a lot is, ‘We have to pay what? We built the building in the 
first place,'” says Richard A. Ball, director of instruction for Pickerington Local School 
District in Ohio. "It’s difficult for them to make the distinction between capital cost 
and construction cost to provide a facility and the operating cost to use and maintain 
a facility. That can be a real problem.” 

Schools may also face a struggle with scheduling conflicts as extracurricular student 
organizations, youth groups, non-profit organizations, clubs, businesses, and others 
vie for use of public space. Ultimately, school systems find that they must set an 
inherent, if not formalized, standard: students come first, and from there, the commu- 
nity is welcome. 

"Our community is growing rapidly,” says Dr. Charles D. Leonard, superintendent of 
Hamilton Southeastern Schools in Indiana. “We get a lot of use from churches — in 
almost every one of our schools — because they can’t build a facility big enough to house 
a congregation. We go back and forth on the issue of fees and wear and tear on the 
facilities. There are worship services, Bible school, Sunday school, a nursery — some- 
times accommodating all of this activity is a hassle, but in general I think it’s a good 
use of the buildings.” 

“We have one church congregation with about 600 families that uses our schools for 
Friday night services and on Sundays, so we consider it a source of revenue — a signifi- 
cant source of revenue,” says Parks. Dr. R. Stephen Tegarden, superintendent of 
Carmel Clay Schools in Indiana, says his school district takes a different view: “Our 
approach to community use is that it’s not revenue-producing. We have policies and 
minimal charges. We may recoup expenses, but we don’t do any more than that.” 








Reluctance on the part of faculty and administrators to open buildings and welcome the 
community into their own workplace also remains prevalent. Carefully crafted guidelines 
pertaining to community use often heip; most effective is the ability to secure academic 
portions of the building from peopie wandering through. Some school systems have 
established additional program and facility design parameters to help re^orient faculty to a 
more receptive outlook: "We wanted to avoid having any teacher feel that ‘this is my 
classroom/" says Mason Buckingham, superintendent of Gaylord Community Schools in 
Michigan. "That leads to frustration when their classroom is used in the evening by anoth- 
er group. We rotate teachers around to different classrooms during the day, and we also 
created office space for them so they would feel that they had a space to call their own." 

School superintendents and other administrators seem to agree that community use is 
healthy for students, contributing an added dimension to their education. Many also 
suggest that added community use and involvement leads directly to stronger advocacy 
for local schools, including support for increased funding. “I don’t think most of the com- 
munity use activities are going to have a significant impact on the cost of the facility,” 
says Tegarden. “The facilities are going to be there. More than anything, it's the com- 
munity service orientation that’s important, and bringing support to the schools. The 
more people know what we do, what’s available and how to access it, the better we are 
going to be able to generate community support." 

“The schools are going to be a driving force in moving our community forward, supporting 
a broader range of services that will be needed in the next century," says Marsha Wells, 
associate superintendent for instruction at Charlotte Public Schools in Michigan. “The 
challenge is to determine how to do that from an operational standpoint." 



^7 llduk tttany pcop/i! mithin 
llui sciioot district am not 
anxious to Iwnc. people come 
in and use their facility'. 
Theydoa^t like it if it uses np 
their supplies, uses custodial 
time, creates nies.ses, or 
causes problems with the 
teachers. It’s the little things 
that cause ongoing friction, 
like inhere arc we going to 
pat the .storage cabinets for 
the basketballs or the toys'^’ 
fiat u)e dtt hare a comntnnity 
use polity ', and oar schools 
are used by church groups, 
latchkey programs, a maun - 
tut}' recreation groups...there 
is very^ definite pressure from 
the community^ to use the 
schmds. And there’s no 
(piestion about it — the schools 
want uumeyfor this, the city 
wants money' for that — it 
seems to me that if me can 
finance programs in a 
coitperative way', it would 
make a lot more sense. ” 

>Dr. John P. Fink, 
Coordinator of 
Assessments, 
Program 
Evaluation, 
AND Student 
Services, Dublin 
City Schools, Ohio 
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Community Use 



The Challenge and the Opportunity 



The. new phmelaruuu in the 
reniodeled and expanded Pike 
High Sc/und in Indinnnptdis, 
htdinnn. is used by stndenls 
ihronghont the township, as 
well ns classes front Indiana 
University-Pnrdne University' 
of Indianapolis, Adnlt edaca- 
lion chesses are al.so held in the 
facility, covering a.strononiy 
and space exploration. 



While funding, scheduling, logistics, maintenance, resources, and a “not in my class- 
room” disposition often present challenges to the widespread acceptance of community 
use, administrators of primary and secondary schools are clear on one point: the 
facilities themselves, if properly and thoughtfully designed, can greatly diminish many 
of the difficulties faced in bringing the community into the schools on a regular basis. 
Clustering public areas to facilitate access, secure academic areas, and reduce energy 
costs: creating flexible meeting and performance spaces; incorporating well-equipped 
athletic facilities; and specifying sturdy, wear-resistant materials and finishes can greatly 
reduce the impact of extended use of school buildings. 




“If the cities and schools could work together in a more effective design effort and 
share some of the costs and operational functions of utilizing school facilities, blit still 
protect the needs of the principals and the teachers, I think community use can happen 
effectively,” says Gary W. Meier, superintendent of the Springboro Community City 
School District in Ohio. “It’s the kind of dialogue that needs to happen between the city 
and the school. From a community’s 
perspective, it would be much more cost i 



effective to design facilities this way.” 
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Usa of fha metiia center at 
tat lay Cit y Higit School in 
liiilay City; Michigan^ is 
encouraged for public meetings 
if the group is “too large for 
the conference room and too 
small for the anditeria, ’’ 
says former principal Mark 
Hughes. Hughes now serves as 
community' education director 
for Imlay City Community' 
Schools, overseeing a curricu- 
hnn that ranges from aerobics 
and karate to investment and 
computer courses. 
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»WeWe seen very 

FEW FAILED BOND 
ISSUES, BECAUSE 
WHEN YOU INVOLVE 
THE COMMUNITY IN 
PLANNING THE 
SCHOOL, YOU BUILD A 
LOT OF SUPPORT. YOU 
BASICALLY BUILD AN 
ARMY.” 

-Or. William S, OeJong, 
Presidenlf Dejong S: 
Associalesf luc. 
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FOR THE ARCHITECT, 

THE IMPORTANCE OF 
USTENING CANNOT BE 
OVERSTATED. YET IN 
THE EARUIEST PUANNING 
STAGES, ANOTHER 
CRITICAL STEP TAKES 
precedent; 

HELPING PARTICIPANTS 
FIND A VOICE. 
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The Planning Process 



Ownership, Consensus, Vision 




The most successful efforts to integrate community activities into K-12 schools often 
start early — during the facility planning phase. Encouraging meaningful input and foster- 
ing an open dialogue between local residents and school administrators, faculty, par- 
ents, students, and the design team cah surface important expectations on the part 
of the community. This not only leads to more effective design concepts, it builds 
the foundation for strong, long-term partnerships between schools and other 
public agencies, businesses, community groups, and neighbors. 

“Bringing a community into the planning process is essential,” says Dr. 
Margaret A. Dames, superintendent of Cornwall Central School District in 
New York. “We seek broad-based involvement to build support — starting 

prior to the bond referendum. We’ve 



PLANNING OUR FUTURE 



PROJECT NO. 95023.00 
MAY 11 . 1995 



O Shixilil |Ih‘ DisIricI s]iiux for prtrsi-hool |>riij;rnni 

Itulit'Uhuil Sutvvv 



1 Yus 1 


1 No 1 


1 151 


1 9 1 



fur Miciitliziiiiim mid nilr-|ilii\iii^, 

imiH.mini for dcvi'lnping s<H;inl skills for i\n- > 
I liidirvi'. dim ii‘iK'lu[|g dll' I'liilil fniMi ii yiiiiiig iigr is vrrv iiiipiir 
fmiin' f'diii'iitiiiii. 



pR'scliiMil |inigniiiis I in 

l>n‘S('lllH>l is IK 



lidr u ](ii Ilf Kt|ii'rii‘iii‘i“s dun liiuiii's diuTt. 
I |in'|ian' vnmigsli'rs tn t'Mtt'r gnu Ins K-12. 



I( is iiii|inniiiii tlim stiiili'iiis liavn ilm ii|i|inriunity m ilr\idn|> snidiil skills. 
\Vn iii'nd im udn<|um>‘ rm'ility for an t-arly I'liiMlKxid I'nilnr. 

Oiir smilrm.s n.'.-d muaniim vny early im in dmir livas, da; sc.im.ir ilm hm 
Curly I'diinaliiin sluaild In; ti |iriurity. 

Li'iive I trail Sian in iis (irrsi'iit fai'iliiy; every thing i.s gimil tla;n'. 

If yini start tn tiwli .simlent.s early eimugh, ids in sink in nmn;. 

Pri'liariilg lll<; early eleinemary child fur tin; sclmnl years wiaild give, 
sln'llglh III nnr .stiidetii laiily. 

NcimI pnigrums dial uilapi sinilrnts tn ihi; ehiiiiges they wilt inter 

as they mnvt; iiji the I'dneatiniuil Imlder, 

PreseliiKil shiiiilil lie. pnivideil us lung as it ilix'siiT lake sjiaet; away friun g 
I lead Siart is needed, bul |ieii|ili; shnuld pay fnr pnisehiHil. 

I’re.sehiiiil programs an; essential in prejian; sindeiiis fur eniering eleinenli 
'ntesi; ehi1iln;n are iiiir future, elementary stndenis. 

We .shiiiilil pnivide .smni; spai'e fur dmsi; jienpli; who need this. 

I feel dun pn;.seliiHi| is iiiil imperative in the leiirniitg pHu'ess andnflen is 
Utile mure, than haliy-silling servjee.s, 

PresehiHil is iini the puhlii; sehixil system's respnitsiliiliiy. 

■My little sisier atlends prt;selinnl and then: ilnesti’t si'eiii in lie a pnilileiii « 
In the snhnrlis, presehnni prngranis an; a mailer nf ehoire and are privaie. 
.More spare is needed fnr elemeiitaiy sehisil .siiidriit.s. 



asked community members to work 
on committees with faculty and staff 
to assess our facilities and techno- 
logical resources in order to validate 
the school system’s own evaluation. 
We also asked for their help in select- 
ing an architect, developing the bond 
proposal, and promoting the bond 
referendum. Community involvement 
in the early phases helps to improve ' 
the relationship between the commu- 
nity and the schools." 



A afiiiiiiiinih’ forum i ji test ion - 
iiaire utentifies imfivu/iml amf 
group priorities regarding 
eoumuuiity service mid educa- 
tion needs. 
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For the architect, the importance of listening cannot be overstated. Yet in the earliest 
planning stages, another critical step takes precedent: helping participants find a voice. 
An evocative framework for generating discussion — one that captures issues and priori- 
ties — will jump-start even the most tentative and restrained community planning sessions. 



“Community forums are the most effective means of getting the community involved and 
generating input,” says Dr. William S. DeJong, president of DeJong & Associates, Inc., 
an educational facility planning firm. “They work much better than public hearings, which 
often end up with whoever can speak the loudest and the longest serving as the repre- 
sentative of the entire community. We encourage open forums: intensive work sessions 
in which we study and explore the issues together and build consensus.” 

■ V 



Active coNunnnity invotveniciit 
(fttrittg the planning process for 
three new elementary ' schools 
in Hannnond, Indiana, helped 
to identify' sensitive issues, 
snch as concern over the 
demolition of the aging — hnt 
cherished — existing schools. 
Terra cotta .statuary and itthcr 
artifacts from the older 
.schools, .such as the ca.st iron 
niedallion now di.splay'ed at 
Thomas A. Ed i. son Elementary ' 
School, were pre.served and 
integrated into the new .school.s. 



The new .schools were 
am.sidered critical to the urban 
cotnmnndys revitalization. 
Several planning fonnn.s, 
involving neighborhood re.si- 
dent.s, parents, police and fire 
department personnel, and 
.school repre.sentalive.s, .stimu- 
lated .strong interaction and 
con.sen.sn.s-bnilding while 
fitstering cJo.ser ties among 
eommnnity^ gronp.s. 
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The Planning process 



Ownership, Consensus, Vision 




A task force, tf village resi- 
</ents, teachers, and sdatot 
administrators met regularly’ 
daring /danaiag of Cambell 
School on St. Lawrence Island. 
Alaska. Integral am of the 
Yaftik L.skiaat culture and her- 
itage was centra! Ut the aaaiy 
roundtable di.scn.s\sion.s. In the 
.small villages of bn.sh Ala.ska, 
“y'tm really’ have Ut li.slen , " 
.say’s Jim Shepherd, a mn- 
.st ruction manager for the 
Gambell pmject. “Ihe natives 
.speak very’ .simply’ and plainly ; 
and nether pn.sh for what they ’ 
want or need... We a I way’s try’ 
to work in words fir.st. 
Drawings can kill concepts if 
yym introduce them too .soon — 
/ find that sometimes a picture 
can kill a thon.sand word.s . " 



DeJong recommends using a combination of presentations, questionnaires, small group 
sessions, and wall charts to bring out what the community feels needs to be included. 
“The mechanism for dialogue and interaction works very well," he says, “and it’s usually 
a quick process." He suggests breaking large groups into smaller clusters of six to 
eight people: and encourages mixing parents, non-parents, faculty, and staff. “Blending 
the groups helps to break down barriers and eliminate negative perceptions, while help- 
ing people to understand each others’ needs," DeJong says. 

Structured questionnaires facilitate the process of identifying and ranking issues, while 
giving community members an opportunity to address their needs and expectations 
openly. With measured results in hand, the design and planning team can review and 
evaluate the participants’ feedback with the group and further define priorities. 

As the planning process moves forward, community members often continue their 
involvement, taking part in detailed planning meetings and design charrettes or 
“squatter sessions." In many cases, participants are organized into task forces or 
subcommittees to focus on specific aspects of the program, such as a gymnasium or 
an auditorium. “There is so much opportunity to get the community involved,” DeJong 
says. “Community use should never be an afterthought. Involving residents in the 
planning process gives them tremendous ownership, and helps build a collective vision.” 
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WILLIAMSTON HIGH SCHOOL; WILLI AMSTON, MICHIGAN 



Coniinunity involvement, in the development 
of Williamston High Scliool in Williamston, 
iVlicliigan, began witii strong local snppoil: 
lor the project’s ballot proposal. Following 
votei* approval, on-site planning and design 
sessions w^ere initiated, involving coiiimunity 
members, aclministrati\^e stall, laculty, ancl 
students. Tlie computer-based planning pro- 
cess leflected tlie input of tlie many commu- 



nity pailicipants, addressing eveiything fioni 
the size of tiie gymnasium to how high coun- 
ters should be in the concession stands. 

‘'*\Vc liad a lot of |;)re-l:)ond sup|:)ort Irorn 
the community,” says Dr. Emmett \V. Li|:)pe, 
fomiei* superintendent of Williamston 
ConuTiunity Schools. '*'*Wc said that if tlie 
bond passed, w^e would solicit community 
input during design, and we followed up on 



lliat. From that; point forward, the coinmu- 
nil:y fell; l;li<iy liad influence and owoeisliip in 
tire process, and wo have had notiring but 
posilixo comments about the project.'' 

A lomial community education program 
has been in place in Wrlliamston since 1977. 
According to i^ippe, now superintendent of 
Novi Comnurnrty Schools in Michigan, the 
le\ol of anr:icipated community use had a 






signifiauil; in i pad; on the design of t:he 
scl iool. " At the time, we liacbi’l; seen a lot; of 
commons spaces in schools in our area. But 
we knew we wanted to liave a large public 
space adjacent: to tlie g>mmasium and the 
aiiditorium to acconimodate crowds durinjjf 
evening and weekend events. Tlie commons 
works well for gathei ing and duiing breaks, 
and doubles as a cafeteria. The idea Ibi* tlie 



commons came dii*ectly from our conununitv 
|:)lanning meetings. ” 

Lip|;)e credits t:lie planning process with 
not only genei*ating cominimit:y support: for 
tlie new liigh school, but widi creating '‘a lot: 
of positive PIT’ \vitli groups in tlie area. “The 
athletic fioosters am t:lie concession stands at 
the high school,” lie says. “They were very 
excited to be able to provide input dining the 



plainiing process, ddiey told us wliere they 
wanted the outJets, where tlie popcorn 
machine could go... they knew the size of tlie 
concession space ajid tliey planned it all out 
in detail. It really went a long way in build- 
ing our relatjonship. 

“ I he next t:ime lin involved in bihlding 
a school, l/d like to handle tlie planning 
process the exact same way.” 



T/t(i cummimity iisa portion of 
WiUioutston Nif'/t School 
iudndcs music fuci/ities, the 
food preparatiott area, and a 
cnfeteria/commous that 
adjoins the physical education 
area and the anditorinm, 
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“We wanted our 

HIGH SCHOOL TO BE A 
COMMUNITY-FRIENDLY 
BUILDING- DESIGNED 
FOR ACCESS IN A 
VERY PRACTICAL WAY. 

After all, the 

BUILDING REALLY 
DOES BELONG TO THE 
COMMUNITY.” 



-Dr. Mir I tael Satan /ski, 
fttcilif}' p/attttittg con. Sit it an/ 
ttntl fftrater Assis/ttn/ 
Snpe.riit/e.ttdent for htst ruc- 
tion, C/tippctva Valle.)' 
Schools, M icit igatt 






Flexibility. 
Accessibility. 
Life cycle 
COSTS. These 
BASIC OBJECTIVES 
TYPICALLY 
GUIDE THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PROCESS IN 
DESIGNING K-12 
SCHOOLS MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORS. And 
YET, IN ACCOM- 
MODATING THESE 
CRITICAL NEEDS, 
EACH SCHOOL 
PRESENTS UNIQUE 
CHALLENGES AND 
OFTEN REQUIRES 
UNCOMMON 
SOLUTIONS. 







Zoning Fundamentals 



Flexibilily. Accessibility. Life Cycle Costs. 




Anna Elementary 
School 

OaUts hvJp to socuro acadv.mic 
areas at Aaaa hfetaeatan' 
School itt Aaaa, Ohio. “People 
fttttttel right into the gy-ta ami 
malti-parpo.se area.s. '* .say.s 
Priacipal Terry' lloaseholder. 



The challenges of planning a new school, major modernization, or expansion are broad- 
ened significantly when a high ievel of community use is anticipated. Not oniy do the 
issues of flexibility, accessibility, and life cycle costing become increasingly critical, but 
other issues begin to take on more weight as weil: security, circulation, storage, 
signage, parking, and location and identification of entryways, to name Just a few. 
Carefully approached, however, one planning and design strategy in particuiar provides 
an effective resolution to many of these challenges: facility zoning. 

Without exception, school administrators point to strategic buiiding zoning — essentiaiiy 
the grouping and separation of appropriate functions — as the singlemost effective 
solution to opening schools up to the community successfuliy. Clustering sections of the 
building designated for community use, such as performing arts halls, public meeting 
space, gymnasiums, natatoriums, iobbies, and commons space, facilitates easy access 
and logical circulation — minimizing confusion and enhancing the visitor experience. 
Effective zoning also permits ciosing off academic portions of schoois, increasing securi- 
ty and reducing maintenance and energy costs. 

Securing academic and administrative areas of educational buildings from unwanted 
visitors aiso eases the apprehension of faculty and other school staff. "It’s often 
difficult for teachers to accept that the community will be in and out of ‘their’ space — 
they may feel that they are losing some control and won’t be able to work as well with 
their students,” says Dr. Michael Samulski, an educational facility planning consuitant. 
“Organizing the school functions and related space carefully helps to alleviate their 
concerns, whiie also making the community feel more welcome.” 





MECH YARD / RECEIVING 




Anna Elementary 

SCHOOL 

Esseutiaity an eJemeuUiry' 
sc/iMti wrapped around 
a community center, 
Anna Eiementary' School 
hosts mmmunity events 
as well as use by 
student groups from other 
schools. The building’s 
simple geometry and 
corridor sy\stem also attract 
a number of neighborhood 
residents for daily walks. 
“Many senior citizens u.se 
our school for walking, ” 
.say\s Principal Terry' 
Hoii.seholder. “It doe.sn’t 
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disturb our in.structional 
program at all becau.se of 
the way our facility is 
de.signed. ” 
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Zoning Fundamentals 



Flexibility. Acce.H.'iibility^. Life Cycle Co.h1s. 
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1 MARSHALL AVENUE 

I 1 — 



Oliver p. Morton Elementary School -• 

Silt iti thii heart of three urban neighborhoot/s in Nant/nonfi, hnliana, Mttrton (above), Mttywtml, and Edistm Element ttry' Sehmds mere 
plant ted to aeeonunodate a high pntportion of ehildren walking and being driven to schotd. ht rents can drop their ehildren off at each of 
the three academic pods. LocftI /ndice a.s.si.sted in revietv of traffic patterns and dntp’off points. 








Maywood 

Elementary 

School 

/( It visitors to the. three 
I hi niniond efementfir} * 
schools access each 
hitih/itig through a main 
entrance, Acailentic 
areas can easily he secured 
front the public areas. 
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Dakota High School; Macomb, Michigan 



Tlie 2.000-st;iideiit; Diikota Higli Scliool in 
Macomb, Michigan, was designed to be as 
*^::orniri III lity-lriei idly’’ as possible, says Dr. 
MJcliae! Samnlski, wlio, as assistani; superiji- 
t:enden(; (or instnicdon for Chippewa A^adey 
Scliools, led t he scliool system’s planning 
efforts (or die nearly 406,000-scjuare-foot: 
complex. Organized in diree building 
pods — academic, vocational/fine arts, and 
piiysica 1 ed iicatJon/ recreation — Dakota 
Higli School acconiinodates a broad range of 
coniinimity activities, Including recreation, 




child care, adult educadon, theatrical and 
musical performances, and public meedngs. 

“While plamiing tlie school, we looked 
closely at conmumity needs,” says Samnlski 
■’Tliis is a fast-growing townsliip, and it 
didn’t; liave a reci eational center* or a com- 
inunit;y (:)OoL We made a decision to try to 
Include (aciiities tliat the conimunity lacked 
or needed more of. Ilie gynmasium, pooL^ 
weight room, auditorium — all of t.liese 
(acilit;ies were designed witli comfnuniu^ 
access in mind.” 



Clustei-uig spaces for public use in 
separate building zones from tlie academic 
wing lias resulted in a facility that easily 
accommodates t:he community wliile p re- 
selling t;he security and educational function 
of t:lie class moms and laboratories. A large 
connnons/lobby area serves as transitioruil 
space and connects tlie three wings. 1 lie 
coinmoTis provides surge space from eacli of 
the wijigs and offers meeting space as well, 
facilitated by opei able walls that divide the 
large area into smaller rooms. 




Dakota High Sd tool's largo., 
turn- story ' comniotis/lobhy 
acconanodatos atony fanctions: 
it connocts tho. throe, wings of 
the sdtool cotnf)lo:v, ftronitles 
surge space for a variely of 
events, houses pufilic nteetings, 
and serves as the high school’s 
cafeteria during the dayz 

\ 

\ 






lltree ivhigs support thr scftoof s 
anihitious aunmuuit}' ttsr agenda, as 
and! as an iaaonatine educational 
program, Ihidt-ia flexibility' extends 
into the academie area, adiere three 
chrssnnnn pods- each eoa.*ii.*<ting of a 
.science ,saite and six general pnrpo.se 
cla,s,srooms-fnnetion in either an inter- 
disciplinary' or departmental .structure. 
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Dakota High School; Macomb, Michigan 
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Da kola High Sc ft oaf's 
97 -acre site itteftafes 
foathaff, soccer, hasehaff. 

softhaff. ataf D.fL fieftfs: 
lettttis cattrls: ataf an aff- 
t real f ter track. Vefttcttfar 
access ataf parkin}' trere 
carefttff}' pfattttetf to 
fttcifilale varietf 
cotttntttnUy activities 
fiolft tvilftitt the httiftfitt}' 
and ott the }'ratttafs. 



The high schaafs annattatity' 
entry ' provides easy' access 
to the pttfdic use areas, 
ittcfttdittg the cottttttotts. 
fgy 'tttttasittttt. ttalalorittttt. 

and attdilorittttt. 
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6 

7 

8 



1 Staff Parking 

2 Student Parking 

3 Parking 

4 Tennis Courts 

5 Junior Varsity Girls Softball 
Varsity Girls Softball 
Football Game Field 
Boys Varsity Baseball 

9 Junior Varsity Practice Footbali 
lO Freshman Practice Football 
1 1 Practice Soccer 

12 Junior Varsity Boys Baseball 

13 P.E./Girls Softball 

14 Varsity Soccer 

15 Service Drive 

16 Service Drive 

17 Bus/Evening Parking 
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Wilson Middle School; Muncie, Indiana 





/Effective zoning carries over to the aia/itoriuat ht 
particular, adhere the OaO-seat theater can he 
transformed into three instrnetional or meeting' 
spaces. Operable wall.s, ample aisle, space, and 
appropriate eivits alhnv the amlitorimn to subdivide 
into one S^O-seat and two I.^O-seat units. 

The long, linear commons at Wiison Middle School 
.seats 400 and .serves as a public entry and a 
centra! connector to other areas of the building. 
Durable fiin.she.s, terrazzo flooring, and high-qnality 
furniture help minimize the impact of heavy use. 



“A Shared Vision...” Ilic dedication oJ 
WiJson Middle School in Miiricie, Indiana.^ 
celebrated die acliievernent: of a st:at;e-of- 



t;lie-ait facility tliat encompasses flexible 
academic space lor its 1,100 st udents; 
cutting-edge technolog)^ in die media center 
and throughout die building; and spacious, 
coninuinity-centered facilities in tlie public 
reiJm of die complex. 

^^Wilson Middle School will be liea\ily 
used by our conimunity,” says Bill Reiter, 
director of facilities and operations for 
Muncie Community Scliools. “We knew we 
wiuited to be able to accommodate a lot of 
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ad t;\\^o main objecti\^es: 



or£raniz< 



die (unctions so that the academic win" can 

O 

l;)c closed off and peojile can easily come and 
go in t:lie |;)ublic sjiaces; and make sure tJie 
sjiaces are easy to maintain, durable, and 
can be cJetuied up quickly We liave a nice 
i’acility, and w^e want to take care of it:. ’ 

An 8, 000-squa re-foot commons serves 
as the liLib of tJie community wing of die 
buiklLng and as cafeteria sjiace as w^ell. The 
commons links several of die core aieas of 
the scliool, |3ro\idmg access to t;lie auditorium, 
spectator gym, aLixiliaiy g)mi, natatoriuni, 
and academic wing. Ilie lineat' surge space 
is large enough to accommodate tw^o or 
tliree siniultaneous events and tiniple public 




parkuig is located just outside the main 
entrance. 

'' We used a higher cjuality furnitiue 
in f ile commons space because of the 
multi-use reqiurenients,” says Reiter. "The 
t:iililes are all on locking castors and can 
easily be icarranged.” l ie adds that acousti- 
cal panels around the liigh ceiling help 
cont:rol soiuid, and a terrazzo floor allow^s 
for easy clean-up betw^een events. ''Plaiining 
Ibr coin 111 unity use takes a lot of common 
sense. But if these buildings are open and 
l:)usy in tlie evenings and on die w^eekends — 
that’s a good use. They’re a pait of the 
neiglil:)Oiiiood.” 
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Wilson Middle School; Muncie, Indiana 



Contniiuiit }' une. of (he boih/ing 
is immorii}' kept to one side, 
white ehtssroonts ore located 
in the aeadeniic wing, which 
can be shat off from the pnb/ic 
side. The main entry' and 
commons .space provides 
access to commnnity' portions 
of the bni/ding. 
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26TH STREET 





Design 

Details 



“When you talk 

ABOUT BUILDING 
DESIGN AND SECURITY 

ONE OF OUR 

BUILDINGS HAS 
70 EXTERIOR DOORS. 

Can you imagine? 

I don’t need 70 

DOORS.” 

-Dr. Betty J. Davis, 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Curriadttni Afanagement, 
Pontiac Sc/und District, 
Michigan 
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Design Details 



Security, Durability, Function 



No matter how experienced the architect, every schooi design project represents a chai- 
ienge and, when the project is compieted, a set of iessons iearned. Changing concepts 
and standards in educationai programs, new technoiogy, buiiding code modifications, 
and an ever-evoiving array of design options and products— ranging from roofing systems 
to buiiding aiarms — mean that with each schooi construction project, the buiiding team 
breaks new ground — not Just iiteraiiy, but in pianning and design. 

The design chaiienge is compounded when the schooi pians to host community activities 
on a reguiar basis. The varied needs and issues of a broad group of users — essentiaiiy 
a secondary tier of “ciients” — come into play. In addition to the basic problems 
addressed through effective building zoning, design considerations must include ade- 
quate security, ample and convenient storage, clear entry demarcation, effective building 
signage, energy conservation, appropriate lighting, and durable finishes and furnishings. 

W 

Security issues affect a number of planning and design factors in modern school con- 
struction. Can visitors park in a convenient, well-lit location and walk safely to the 
school building? Will they be able to find the front door easily? Will they be “screened” 
by reception or administrative staff? Does the internal arrangement of space eliminate 
unsafe and unsupervised spaces at the ends of corridors and hallways and in hidden 
recesses? Can academic areas be closed off easily? 

Inside and out, a number of other design features also play a role in securing schools 
and ensuring the safety of students and visitors. Appropriate building siting and access 
simplifies supervising duties for teachers and administrators while children are entering 
and exiting the school. While insufficient entries and fenestration may compromise 




function and comfort, too many doors and unsupervised entry points become security 
headaches, as do windows through which a facility can easily be accessed. Landscaping, 
while integral to efforts to "de-institutionalize” educational facilities, may also serve as 
a hiding place for vandals and other unwelcome strangers if plans are not carefully 
conceived or the grounds are not maintained. 

While some systems find that active community use actually reduces the risk of vandal- 
ism and theft, others require added security measures in terms of alarm systems and 
surveillance equipment. Interior finishes must be as durable as possible, yet attractive 
and easy to maintain. Careful use of glass in public areas; specifying metal, fiberglass, 
or wood furniture instead of upholstered furniture; and installing furniture, finishes, and 
fixtures that can’t easily be damaged minimizes risk of destruction without hampering 
design quality. 



V 

Energy conservation and controlling utility costs is also a driving factor in educational 
facility design. The ability to automate energy management functions and limit heating 
and cooling to areas in use has become a crucial operational requirement, especially 
when community use is involved. The use of small, modular boilers, for example, 
produces appropriate levels of heat and offers system redundancy. Separate ducted fan 
systems or independent cooling systems for specific areas can enhance such flexibility. 
Many automated energy management systems further support extended use of facilities 
by allowing administrators and school staff to program in after-hour requirements: if the 
gym is used on Saturday afternoons for basketball leagues, for example, or the auditorium 
is in use on Thursday evenings for choir practice, the system will automatically heat and 
cool those areas during the scheduled time period. 
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Exterior and interior signage and directional information is also a critical component of a 
well-designed school, especially one that welcomes the community. Color coding corri- 
dors and hallways simplifies circulation in a large, complex building layout. Associated 
plan directories or directional signage in visible locations minimizes confusion and the 
likelihood of visitors wandering through the school. 

V 



Many schools anticipating heavy use of their facilities by the community invest in flexible 
and durable furnishings that withstand wear and tear and accommodate varied use. 
Seating in commons, cafeteria, or auditeria space, for example, must often be light- 
weight and stackable to facilitate rearranging and storing. Tables should also be light- 
weight and portable with simple mechanisms for storing and setting up. Many models 
also offer adjustability for use by small children as well as older students and adults. 
Upholstery, if specified, is typically a highly durable and dark fabric that wears well. 



Contemporary options in floorcoverings, window treatments, and wall finishes offer 
increased wearability over those available in the past. Stain-resistant carpeting, for 
example, can now be used in an auditeria 
setting. Terrazzo, long an industry standard 
in school design, still holds as one of the 
best options for high-traffic areas. In an 
ever-changing design environment, terrazzo 
remains a constant: easy to clean, durable, 
and attractive. 
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ROOM LOCATION DIRECTORY 






Color cotling in I he atrridors a I tVyyuifiol /inn 
■ " EletttenUtr)' School in Powelh Ohio, helps direcA 
visitors. A corresponding director}^ provides orientation 
and serves as a legend to the facility coding system. 
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areas from staff eat to coaaaanit}’ ase. Ffip-to/} 



tables aath 
easy to rearr 



stars (ual simple mee/aatisats are 
f/tge and store. Ver.satUe .seatiag. 
.sack as high (fensit}‘ .stack chairs adth ptdypropy- 
fene, aphofstered, or axtod veneer .seats and 
hnrfr^sis^ amrks and! in cafv.teria.s, aaditeria.s, 

— ag and training rooms. 
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Warren Central High School; Indianapolis, Indiana 



When the Metiopolilan Scliool District: of 
Wiirren "^rowaisliip cin barked on its latest 
bnilcling progi am for Warreji Ceiitial 
Higli School, the first decision made was 
the biggest: they determined, in essence, 
that the school needed to be turned 
completely around. A series of prior addi- 
tions and renovations since tlie original con- 
stmction iji 1959 made access and 
circuJadon difficult. For many years, the 
school’s convenient “back door” had been 
the most popular entry, ineaning t:hat 
only first-time visitors who didn’t: know 
their way around used the building’s front 
entr>^ on tlie south side. 



Relocating the front entiy to tlie north- 
eni, more accessible side of tlie building — 
previously die back entry — simplified visitor 
entr)^ ancl created a focal point for t:he high 
school’s new fi*ont facade. The cariojiied 
entiy leads to a new 6,000-square-foot com- 
mons area with access to the cafeteria, media 
center, and administi*at:ive offices. 

Scale was important to the success of 
die commons space, where many of the 
2,700 students of Wan*en Centi*al Fligli 
School gather between classes. The two- 
stor)^, skylit space jirovides a bright and 
cheerful environment, in wliich a sense of 
being outdoors is evoked through ample 



light, open space, and use of exterior 
materials and fiimis lungs. 

Hie conunons provides surge space for 
the cafetena, which is frequendy used for 
alter- school functions. The cafetena is 
designed to be divisible for small groups and 
is ecpiipped for audio-visud presentations. 

The high school also houses many adult and 
in-sei*\ice educat:ioii progiams, for which sepa- 
rate pm ldng and access is provided. A day- 
care cent er is located in one coniei* of the 
building vvitJi its own entiy, droji-off area, and 
playground. Tlie center serves children of the 
faculty mid staff mid provides instnicdon in 
e^irly cliildhood development for students. 



Finishes in the 6.000-sf/nare-foot eont- 
nions include brick columns and walls 
that mutch eaierior elements; durable 
carpeting; and outdoor furniture, includ- 
ing vinyl-coated metal benches. 




The new main entrance at Warren 
Central High School is a focal point for 
the remodeled and expanded facility^, 
clearly signaling the front entry' for vis- 
itors, community' ttsers, and student.^. 



^*OuR PTA Council recently held their annual 

FUNDRAISER AT THE HIGH SCHOOL. WE HAD A FISH FRY IN 
THE CAFETERIA, BOOTHS FOR COMMUNITY GROUPS IN THE 
COMMONS. ..THERE WERE OVER 6,000 PEOPLE INSIDE AND OUT. 
The space worked very well and it was a big success.” 

-Dr. Don F. Pennington, Superintendent, Metropolitan School District of 
Warren Township, Indiana 

■ A- A. C 





( oust met ion and d\‘tdrts; irrhindff}^' 
in modern ntrfjel mnnnfartnrinfj^ inis 
resn/tefi in it tnnnbvr ttf trenr-resiti- 
tant jloorcoveriWff opt ions suit able 
for iihdi -me areas. Mutn ‘ earpets 
ji ‘tit lire sta in ~ resistant, anti mi ero - 
ftiitl properties and are ab/e to 
iritbstnnd dirert stt alight and henry 
traffir tr it boat fading or shotrinp; 
si»ns of ir ear. 




Easy to rieaii and nuiintairi, terrazzo 
and terrazzo tile offer an attrnelire 
\vt durntde option for hifi^lt- traffir 
areas, ( 'lean it i^ and polishing keep 
terrazzo lookin'^ netr for years — 
eren derades. I ttod service nrea.s 
often reipiire eerarnir or qttarry' tile 
trith a "non -si ip'' tiwtnre. 








Design Details 

“I AM A FIRM BELIEVER THAT WITH ENERGY 
CONSERVATION AND ENERGY USAGE, YOU HAVE 
TO MAKE IT AS AUTOMATED AS POSSIBLE TO 
SAVE MONEY. If THE COMPUTER TURNS THE 
LIGHTS off AT 10:30 AT NIGHT, I KNOW THAT 
THEY WILL BE TURNED OFF. INSTEAD OF 
SPENDING MONEY ON ENERGY COSTS, SPEND IT 
ON INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS.” 

J. fhtftfts. . issoriafe S/ipni/tfruf/rni—OiHTafitufs. 
('Itarl(flf(‘ Pithfir Srhoois, Mir/it*ian 




^^SlGNAGE IS VERY IMPORTANT. OnE OF THE 
FIRST THINGS PEOPLE WANT TO DO IS SAVE 
MONEY ON SIGNAGE. ThAT’S NOT A GOOD IDEA. 

People wander around even in simple 

BUILDINGS WONDERING WHERE THEY ARE. 

Proper signage gives them comfort that 

THEY CAN FIND THEIR WAY AROUND.” 

-f rrnoti H. formrr SHiwrhilnuIvnt. 

( 'anaf \\ inchesfvr IjuuiI Schtntl District. Ohio 





Accoinrrtodaiing computer technology ' — 
now routinely iutegruted into K- 12 
cttrricufu und uvuiluhle in adult education 
programs — involves planning for hard- 
ware and software requirements^ as well 
as voice, data, and video rc.sources. 




An automated energy' management sy,stem at Edison Elementary' School 
in Ifummond, Indiana, offers versatility' in heating, cooling, and lighting 
the schoid. Adjustments can be made to any' area of the building without 
impacting the rest of the facility', usage can he monitored, and specific 
pnpblems can easily' be diagnosed. Students can interface with the sy'S- 
tern through their computer network to check weather conditions such as 

outside temperatures and wind speeds. 



. \u alciwe in the cafeteria at Maywood Elementary' School 
in I lanuuond. Indiana, hou.ses a sink, amnter area, mal 
cabinets. 'I he "conununity' kitchenette" is used for meetings 




The .system can aUo be programmed to accommodate regularly' .sclittduled 
evening or weekend n.se of a particular space — .such as the gym or media 
ceuter^without requiring a awtodiau to be pre.sent. A motion detector 
system tarns lights on and off and alerts .security; police, and adminis- 
trative .staff to the pre.sence of potential iutrnder.s. 
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Auclitoriums, 

Aiiditerias, 

H^ajetoriuiiis 




“With this opening, 

WE ARE HEIGHTENING 
THE ARTISTIC OPPOR* 
TUNITIES OF OUR 
ENTIRE COMMUNITY. 
THIS FACILITY 
ALLOWS US TO INTER* 
WEAVE THE ARTS 
THROUGH Otsego 
County like a 

GOLDEN THREAD, 
ENRICHING THE VERY 
FIBER OF OUR TOWN.” 

from the dedication 
pmgratn for the opening 
of the Ainn L. Gornick 
Aaditoria/n at Gaydord 
High School, Gaylord, 
Michigan, February 1995 




UDITORIUM 



Auditorium: 

Designed for 

PERFORMANCES AND 
LARGE ASSEMBLIES. 

Fixed seating, 

SLOPED FLOOR, 
STAGE, THEATRICAL 
RIGGING, ACOUSTIC 
SOUND REINFORCE- 
MENT DESIGN, 

theatrical light- 
ing AND SOUND 
SYSTEMS, STAGE 








Cafetorium: 

Primarily 

DESIGNED AS A 

cafeteria; also 
SERVES AS perfor- 
mance/assembly 
SPACE. Portable 
SEATING, LEVEL 
FLOOR, STAGE OR 
RAISED PLATFORM, 
ACOUSTIC TREAT- 
MENT, SIMPLIFIED 
PERFORMANCE 
LIGHTING AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS, 
MULTI-USE AREAS 
OFTEN DESIGNED 
TO PROVIDE STAGE 
SUPPORT 




Auditfria: 

Primarily 

DESIGNED AS 

performance/ 

ASSEMBLY SPACE; 
ALSO SERVES AS A 
CAFETERIA. 

Portable seating, 

TIERED FLOOR, 
STAGE, THEATRICAL 
RIGGING, ACOUSTIC 
SOUND REINFORCE- 
MENT DESIGN, 
PERFORMANCE 
LIGHTING AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS, 
STAGE SUPPORT 
AREAS 

rr 
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aFETORIUM 





Celebrating the Arts 



Auditoriunvi, Aiiditerias, Cafetoriums 




IMLAY City 
High School 
auditeria 

Designetf as a commtmity- 
ceuiv.rv.d fadliiy'for Imlay 
CitYf iMic/iigan, Imlay City 
High Sclaml’s anditeria met 
school system criteria for 
highly flcidble space. 

A itditoriam-. style .seating 
accommodates nearly 500; 
for dining fanction.s, the 
anditeria .seats nearly 400. 

The auditeria features a full- 
size working .stage, theatrical 
lighting and curtains, aamstica! 
.sound reinforcement, a catuxdk, 
and a sound and light control 
riHuu. During the day, 
portable farnitnre facilitates 
n.se as a cafeteria and .study 
hall. Clerestory windows with 
electronic blinds provide 
natural daylight. 
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While K-12 schools have always embraced the performing arts — encouraging students 
early-on to develop their dramatic and musical talents and expressive interests — schools 
today host a much broader array of community performances and cultural events than 
ever before. School-based performances are no longer limited to a modest schedule of 
assemblies, band concerts, and annual musicals — encompassing entertainment and 
instruction ranging from symphony concert series, dinner theater programs, and barber- 
shop quartets to community award programs, lecture series, and town meetings. 

The facilities that house the performing arts in primary and secondary schools are 
becoming as varied as the programs themselves. School systems have embraced 
options beyond building either a full-scale auditorium or “making do” with a lackluster 
and often disruptive cafeteria setting. The need to maximize use of space and stretch 
construction budgets has led to the emergence of cafetorium or auditeria space. The 
results demonstrate that flexible sound and lighting systems, portable furniture, durable 
finishes, and creative use of space can almost magically transform a brightly lit and 
efficient cafeteria setting into a dramatically lit, intimate theater. 

Ideal for elementary schools in particular, commons areas and cafetoriums are flexibly 
designed spaces primarily geared to dining and food service activities, but accommo- 
dating to assemblies and stage performances as well. Portable 
furniture and flexible seating allow multiple arrangements 
for meetings and performances: a raised stage or platform 
facilitates viewing from a level floor. Terrazzo wears well in a 
high-use area such as a cafetorium, while new stain-resistant 
carpets offer acoustical benefits. Though cafetoriums typically 
provide a high level of natural light, window treatments that 
mask daylight and multi-level dimming systems provide flexibility 
to create performance lighting. 






Crestview School Auditeria 

The. audititria at Cresivietv School in Convoy\ 0//iV>, features a fall 
stage and theatrical lighting, sonnd, and acoustical systems. In 
addition to it.se h}' the .sclmol's K-V2 .stndent.s. the auditeria Im.sts 
recitfds. conininnity players' drama pmgram.s. wedding receptions, 
dance dubs. hantptet.s. am! act ini ties for .senior citizens. 



The l0.2S3-.s(fnare-ffot auditeria at Cre.stciew School .seats .550 
during performances and doubles as a K- 12 dining area daring 
the day'. An operable wall creates .separate elementary ami 
juniorAsenior high dining rotuus. 
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Celebrating the Arts 



Auditoriums, Auditerias, Cafctoriums 



Increasingly popular with community dinner theater groups and organizations hosting 
banquets, auditerias offer more of a traditional auditorium setting through the inclusion 
of stepped, or tiered, flooring. The auditeria concept has proven successful in accom- 
modating the daily activity and wear and tear of a standard cafeteria through the use of 
portable seating and table arrangements and highly durable finishes. Carpeting is 
typically a sturdy, stain-resistant composition; color and pattern variations can improve 
awareness of the tiered floors and prevent missteps. Acoustical treatments and theatri- 
cal sound, lighting, and rigging systems enhance stage use. 



Many school systems find that a traditional auditorium is still needed most — especially 
at the high school level or if the community lacks a facility for local performances. 
Offering a professional theater setting, auditoriums provide opportunities for students to 
learn performance production skills comprehensively, while supporting a wide range of 
community needs. Schools constructing full-scale auditoriums today often build formal 
relationships with local performing arts groups, entering into partnerships to help win 
support for the auditorium in fundraising, establish usage agreements, and increase 
community awareness and appreciation for the arts. 






northview high 
School Auditorium 

Northview High School in 
HrazU, lufliann, inc/m/es a 
650 -sent omliioritnn with a 
full working stage, orchestra 
pit, and dressing rmtns. 

The facility is heavily 
used by the contnianity, 
including the Indiana State 
University symphony. 



Marysville high School Auditorium 

The. 750-seat auditorium at Marysville High Schm! in Marysville, Ohio, includes an orchestra pit, dressing rooms, 
projection control room, and property room. The 6,900-.square-foot theater features a complete .sound and lighting 
.sy.stem and is acou stically tuned through the u.se of angled and .stepped sidewall.s, acou.stica! reflector panels, and a 
sound absorptive rear wall. The .stage cjpiiptnent .sy'stem includes a fire curtain, valance front curtain, borderlight.s, 
legs and picture set.s, mid and rear .stage travelers, and a scenery ' roller. 

The anditoriu/n .shares a large public lobby with the gy mna.siunt. The entry area includes couces.sion.s and ticket 
.sales area.s. 

eist COPY AVAILABLE i 
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Celebrating the Arts 



Aiulitoriiims, Aiiditerim, Cafetoriurm 




DAKOTA HIGH SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM 



[legttfftrly used by local I healer groups, 
the Peloskey Middle School aadiloriam 
has fidl soaad aad lighliag sysleais, stage 
r/^^///", a recessed orchestra pit, catu'alk, 
projection rotuu adth a spiral staircase, 
aad acoustical wall trealaieuts. A theater 
plaauiug cotutu it lee, coat posed of school 
(tad eotaataaity represealalires. tttel 
tttoalhly dttrittg the plattttittg process. 



Dakota High School itt Macotab, 
Micltigutt, features a l,00()~seat ttudilttri- 
ttttt tvith a fall -tuorkittg fly stage attd 
orchestra pit. The facility' has slopittg 
ataitt floor seutittg attd tiered seatiug front 
the first to the secottd floor level, and 
also ittclttde.s dressittg rmutts: a property' 
storage tvorkshop: a catwalk systetu: a 
large, cettlrally located control roottt: attd 
variotts side bay' attd folhuv spot decks. 








PETOSKEY Middle school 
AUDITORIUM 



The 550- seat auditorittut at Petoskey' Middle 
School itt Petoskey', Micltigutt, features a fold- 
ittg wall that penaits dividing the facility into 
200-seat (upper) attd 350-settt (haver) large- 
scale ittstrttctiotutl spaces. A pttrtiott of the 
seating luts tablet arttts fltr iustructitat se.ssiott.s. 
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COOPER CITY HIGH 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 

/( (hatble-sidetl .stage ttt Cooper 
City' High School itt klorida 
allotvs for both traditiottal 
auditoriuttt attd outdoor 
atttphithcftter perfortttattces. 






Anna Elementary School 
Commons 

Two operable walls at hi flexibility to the eonaaons/ 
cafeteria at Anna Element ar\'\Sehoi^l in Anna, Ohio. 
Acoustical ceiling treatments over the stage area 
provide soaml reflection, absorption, ami naturally 
enhanced reverberation. The areas fluorescent and 
track lighting system includes dimming capabilities. 
I'he stage rigging includes the main curtain, 
borders, and a cyclorania curtain that creates wing 
space-all of which can be drawn back and hidden 
away in ''pockets'' behind doors when the area is in 
use as a mnsic room. 






The amnnotts/cafeteria at 
Anna Elemetttary School 
can be trawsfonned into 
annmnnity assembly space 
for over 1,000 tvhen 
opened t(t the adjacent 






innastnm. 









*-• GoRnick AuditoriumT'GAYlord High School, Gaylord, Michigan 






i 
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When the Gaylord, Michigan, school system 
began planning the auditorium for its new 
]y200-student high school, it called upon 
fghembers of the local arts community to take . 
part in the process. The town of Gaylord did 
npGh^e^fm auditorium, and representatives of 
the-art^council, symphony bandj church ^ 
groups, dance troupes, choirs, an^ arnumber of 
other interested citizens readily responded to"'/ ^ 



\ 



Chief among the auditorium committee’s 



\ 



recommendations was! the inclusion of an 



''includ- 



, orchestra pit. Although this feature wak not 
accommodatedjn the preliminary budget. 



5: 



^th^qmmittee determined that other - 
^ componenls_lhatcould be added later— 
^including sound, lighting, and curtain 



the challenge and began meeting with the 
architectural team. 



"^equipment — should be cutfroni\the initial: 
^(^•ris^tm^tion budget, confident that future 



fimdraisers^ould enable the schooXtc^add^y ^ 
these items later. (A subsequent private 



donation permitted these systems to b< 
ed in the original construction.) / 

The committee also took lime lO' explore 
the issue of size carefully. The group sought a 
facility large eni^ugh to accommodate^ major 
> performanc^for the community, yet one that^ 
^-.^still held, an intimate quality for the seating. ^ 
^•^‘The, committee also brought to oiirWentibn^ 

royalties,” says Gaylordl t 

Gohimunily Schools Superintendent Mason . * 

Buckingham. “Royalties that must be paid on 




Theater amf masicaf perforniances ^ 
attH /arge-sarfe hisintcfio/t^groups 
are eatiiiy acamimadated in the 
9j / OO-sffuare-fimt auditariuntpwiiife 
a ntasic .suite adjacent to the .stage 
donhtes as both dressing room/ / >, \ ■ 
staging space and as niasic ciass\ / \ i 
the day ^ 



The and itori a ni features a sloped 
theater floor straetare: accessihility 
elements include level access fUreetfy 
to tlm^tage^dlong one side, a bridge 
to therprojection booth from the sec- fj 
ond floor cotanions area, and a chair 
lift in the recessed orchestra pit. 




I 



o 
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Our first major sehmi/comnmnity performance 
was ^Ihe Music Man.' sax's Gaylord Symphony' 
Band Director Italph Schweigert. 
''The interaction between the kids and the members 
of the community' wus really' eaciting” 





plays are determined by the number of seats in 
an auditorium, not the actual attendance. This 
was another reason to keep the size limited.” 
The resulting 600-seat theater complex, 
the Alan L. Gornick Auditorium, features a 
1,800-square-foot stage large enough to 
accommodate the 100-person Gaylord 
Symphony Band as well as numerous smaUer- 
scale performances. Over 600 square feet of 
space in each of the offstage wings provides 
ample stage support. The recessed orchestra 



pit enhances major musical performances, yet 
features an extended pit cover for thrust stage 
settings and to ensure student safety. 

‘The committee reached a compromise on 
the proscenium,” says Buckingham. “The 
needs for dramatic performances in terms of 
its size and the space behind are much differ- 
ent than for band or orchestra performances, 
where a thrust stage is required. We added 
sound deflector panels behind the proscenium 
to project sound.” 



“Our committee has stayed together since 
the opening of the auditorium,” adds 
Buckingham. “They are now working on use 
policies, such as whether to allow video 
cameras. Their support and involvement has 
been extremely important, and the perfor- 
mances we’ve held have been a big success. 
Fd say the drama program in our high school 
has doubled in interest as a result of the 
community performances.” 



The amlitorium is heated 
immediately' adjacent to the 
commons area, providing surge 
space and direct access to the 
cafeteria for dining and ban- 
tpiels. The academic wings of 
the schofd can be dosed off 
while the community' enjoy's 
O rograrns in the per- 

ERIC irts wing. 




Administration 

Auditorium 

Music area 

RE. AND Athletic Area 

Food Service and 
Building Services area 
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Wyandot Run Elementary school Commons; Powell, Ohio 



/'We call our s|j>ace a commons,” says 
^plentang)' Local School Disirict Super-<= 
inteiidon^ E. Richards i^l* llic large 
muh:i-iise^pac|j al Wyandot: Run 
Elemeniaiy Sc lool. ''h; worlis except:! on Lilly 
well. We have a lot of coniiiiinilv use: 

P rA firnct:ions, charnl:)er of cl:)mmerce 
meetings, scoui groups, tlie ainnual DAR: 
gTaduation — v^eVc used it: fqr everythlnl! 
Irom egg liurits to pan(mke'l5^iaklasl;s. 

It lias great: flexibUityC” 



Idle commons functions daily as a c£ifet:e- 
ria, W'itli staff dining tmd a fnlJ-seryice kitchen 
adjacent: to tlie colorful, brightly lit: space. 
Carpetedj steps ,.a]id a stage aica at one end 
facilitate peiformaiices; operable w^alls also per- 
mit: use of the stage an^i as a classroom, For ^ 
large h^itions, such as tl ie scl iooFs winter cori- 
c§d>tlie stage area also 0 |Dens to the gNaniiasiuni 
on the otlier side, wfiich accommodates larger 
audiences and enables the commons side to 
serve as offstage Sjiace. 



Ilioiigh Richards describes himself- as 
a ''''fan of tlie petfornung arts” — noting t:hat: 
lie believes ‘'coriini unities should be building 
aiKlitoriunis, especially at the high school 
level” — he says the commons/cafeteria 
-s|5ace at: Wy£uidot Rim is ''a good, efficient 
use of space.” He adds that he is pleased at 
the level of community use of die commons; 
''^Ifhe corian unity should be able to use 
scliools freely, wltliin mason. Schools belong 
to the cominimity.” 






Tint small (IS" high) stage includes 
a proscenium opening and 
curtain. Stndeuts can sit on the 
wide steps, and portable risers 
can be brought onto the stage. 



Banners and brightly colored 
suspended trapeze lighting 
create a fan, welcoming space ^ 
for students and the co/nntnnity. 
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SouTHSiDE Community educational and Recreational Facility 
Auditorium; Elmira, New York 




A 900-seat tlieatci’ is at: tiie heart of 
Elmiia., New York’s. vSoiit hsicIe Coinmunily 
Educat ional and Recreat;ional Facility. 

Ruilt: in tiiree wines tomline over 237,000 
scjuaie feet, t:he liigh scliool was conceiveij 
with conrrnimity use in mind from tl ie 
stmt, and plans fbi* the tlieater wore no 
exceptiion. **Sont:liside is open almost: every 
day and night," says retired princif^al Jerry 
O’Dell, w4io helped guide the planning 
process for tfie 1,700-student school. 

^’Ilie anditoriurn is widely used by the 
comiTiunitv for musicals and plays, dance 
recitals, and meetings. Scheduling often 
presents a challenge., but it’s a great way to 
use a school.” 

Banter- free, the aiiditoiium features a 
sloping floor for optimuin view^s from ev(iry 
seat, Aji orchestra pit is large enough to 
accommodate a large l:)and and features a 
hydraulic lift for conversion to a tl mist 
«tnw The theater has a full loft, and ''T” 




O ack rigging system; perfornumce lighting 
and soimd systems, including a multi-scene 
dimmer board controlling 1.00 lights and 
30 circuits; an intei'com system linking 
technicians t;lirougliout the t;hcater to the 
stage manager; and lighting and sound 
controls at: the rear of the house. Tw^o 
additional ligliting bay areas are availalile 
for use during coinmunity meetings. 

Stage support areas include a green 
room, scene shop, men’s and women’s 
dressing rooms and showors, costume l Oom, 
and storage preparation area. At the rear 
of the tlieater, a television/radio studio adds 
versatility to the tlieater’s function, accom- 
modates classes in broadcast media, and 
suppoits jirocluction acd\ities for community 
pi ograms. llie nearby music suite contains 
a libraiy, rehearsal classroom, unifonn 
storage room, practice rooms, vocal atid 
instrument reliearsal rooms, a workroom, 
and an ecjuijiiuent storage area. 






The 900- seat theater at Southside provides an 
opportunity' for students to perform in a professional 
playdamse setting. The theater is ediensively used hy 
the eomnumity' as awH. 




Soitth.side is designed as a recreational, cuUuraL 
and educational building for the entire community. 
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Hamilton Southeastern Junior High School Auditeria; Fishers, Indiana 





llie auditv.ria at 
Hamiitou Southeastern 
Junior Hi^h SrJnnd hosts 
a variety' of events, 
including dinner theaters 
and ha/n/nets facilitated 
by the proximit y' of the 
ftKtd service area. 



Now home to crafl: (airs, worshij) services, 
cub scout; baiK|iiets, and dinner t heaters, 
the auditeria at Hamilton Southeastern 
Junior bligh Scliool iiinctions product;ively 
as auditorium, caletei ia, and multi-purpose 
assembly space. 1 he laciliu^ provides seat- 
ing for 300 for dining purposes and 500 for 
peiforniances, mid also selves as a study 
hall. 

‘‘Tile auditeria works extieniely well lor 
us, ’ says Principal Roger Norris. “ I he sound 
system is superior to t;liat: ol' a ty|iical caieteria. 
Idle lighting and acoustics are wondeilul. 

'•an really see and liear the (Jiilei ence — 
ir sounds so much bettei* tlian they 



ERLC 

7ip3i&an 



did when tliey liad to sing in a g>nn.” 

Norris adds that chani^iiw the caieteria- 
type seating to auditorium seating is not dil- 
(icnlt, and that flexibly designed space in 
proximit;y to tlie stage provides support; areas 
(or* performances, “We have a couple of 
sniaiJ dressing rooms, and t;he teaclieis’ din- 
ing room is connected to t;he stage through a 
back hallway — t;he kids can use it as back- 
stage spafx.” 

The auditeiia design echoes the exterior 
t;ieatiiient of tlie building, and feat;ures brick 
side walls, a brick proscenium wall, tiled 
coliuiins, and angled drywall bulkheads. 
Caipeting and a suspended “acoustical 



cloud” system of reflector panels provide 
sound leLiiforcement witliin the space. 

Norris notes t;liat tlie tiered floor, wliich fea- 
t;iues alternating carpet colors, has not pre- 
sented a problem for dining arrangements — 
or even dances. “We hold our eighth-grade 
graduation dances in the auditeria because 
it’s a more invit;ing atmosphere than the g>mi.” 
Otlier large, non-athletic events hosted 
by t;lie school have included a comniunity 
craft; fair and a regiond girl scout gathering. 
Accoixling to Nori is, tliese events took place 
in t he auditeria, the g>nns, and “just about 
every inch of t;he coniniunit;y wing of the 
scliool.” 
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r ^ Rockville Junior/Senior HIGH Scho6l 
Auditeria 




The. puhtic area of the junior high schml is houses/ in 
the left uaug; acof/eutic areas He to the right. 





Sealing in iiitclanlle .Innior/Senior Nigh Seinn*rs eohnful auditeria can 
easily he rearranged for fnU forniaiiees and meetings. I'he faeility has 
a/lernating earpef colors on the, tiered floors. 
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North Harrison High School 



ri„t I0,400-s,i,mr,^-fool a,„lil,:ria al North Horrison llhrl, Srh,o,l i„ IU„ 

(oliiMthysIr,,,, <lrrsswg rooms, <w, I pro,, rrly storage. A retttral n, 
roo„,a,alfolow.s,s,t , leeks are also iaehahal. The aa.Iiteria iaelah^ 
seating along the perimeter. A , afferent earpet eolor along the e,hes , 
steps hangs attention to the tiers, as iloes a lorn Litage nosing liglJiil^t^ 
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MEDIA CENTER 



o 
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/(/ Snulh IUph\y ElenieMtary Sr.hoof in ^'fTsniffes. Indiann, dytmmic thrav- 
dimetisionaf space and ifnality fudshes higftfi^ftt a 2,/>00-s(fiiare-foot eafetoriniih 

A tina-sideil singe neenatmadates a variety of fanetions at Snath liipley 
eaten (ary; when open to the eafetoriiaa. the spare ivnrks ivef! far 
St nailer pnnhtctinns; over SOO am he seated when (he stage is open to the 
gyntaasinai side. The stage also serves as a fnll-size music das.^rotna 
throagh the use of aroastically rated folding walls. 
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“Sports provide a 

CRITICAL DIMENSION 
TO THE HEALTH AND 
WELFARE OF OUR 
STUDENTS. THROUGH 
OUR COMMUNITY 
PARTNERSHIP WITH 
THE Dads Club, we 
SEE KIDS STARTING 
OUT AT FIVE YEARS 
OLD AND STAYING 
ACTIVE THROUGH 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

Thousands of kids 

ARE INVOLVED EVERY 

YEAR IT’S A 

TREMENDOUS BENEFIT 
TO OUR SCHOOLS.” 

-Or. H. Step/ien Tegan/rtt, 
Snpr.rintaulriit. Carm el 
Clay Schools, ha! tana 



recreational Facilities 



Strength, Teamwork, Self Esteem 




The 7, OOO-sifttare-foot 
^'tnna.*iittttt at New Britton 
l^lenieiitary' Sehoo! in h'islters. 
huUana, seats 37>() speetatttrs 
am! a)as t/estgaef/ far after- 
la tars ase b y the pablie. 'The 
^'tn eaa he seenretf front the 
rest of the bnih/in^ atal pnhiie 
restrooms are aeeessib/e. 



The natatorhun at Wilson 
Alidflle Sehoo! in iMnneie, 
Italiatat, seats 200 speetators, 
'The sh.-lane, 2n-}'ftrfl pool 
with n one-meter diving board 
will he open to the eonnnnnity 

O 



"Recreation is a very big part of what we are doing in Hamtramck. If we can get stu- 
dents to feel better about themselves through recreational activities— and build up their 
self esteem — they’re more likely to stay in school,” says Dr. Thomas J. Beltramo, super- 
intendent of Hamtramck Public Schools in Michigan. "And if we can get parents involved 
through recreation, and they see school as a safe, helpful place with resources for their 
kids, then we’ll have better attendance and more support.” 

Sports and recreation represent the most popular community activities in K-12 schools 
throughout the country. Youth leagues constantly fill the baseball diamonds, football 
and soccer fields, indoor and outdoor basketball courts, and gym facilities on a year- 
round basis. As more and more people of all ages make exercise a regular part of their 
daily or weekly schedule, the availability of basketball and volleyball courts, weight and 
exercise rooms, running tracks, and swimming pools becomes a critical need within 
neighborhoods. 

Recreation also presents an opportunity for school systems to link efforts with local 
agencies, such as municipal parks and recreation departments, to build and operate 
gyms, pools, ballfields, bike trails, concession areas, and spectator facilities jointly. 





Well -equi ppm! weight and fit- 
ness rooms such as this facility 
at Ocean Lakes High School in 
Virginia Heach, Virginia^ often 
attract residents of all ages 
from nearby neighborhmds. 



Many schools have successfully established partnerships with sports groups, business- 
es, and civic organizations to share athletic facilities and cooperatively run programs. 



In Barrington, Illinois, the community sponsored the construction of four softball fields 
on the high school grounds. “We call it our ‘Field of Dreams,' " says Dr. Frederic C. 
Vorlop, superintendent. “The fields are used by the high school girls' softball team and 
the RE. department, as well as the Little League and other community softball and 
baseball programs for youth. This was a major fundraising effort for the community, and 
everyone has benefited.” 



ERJC 



The Carmel Clay Schools in Indiana enjoy long-standing support from the local Dads 
Club. “The Dads Club oversees all of our outdoor athletic facilities,” says Dr. R. 
Stephen Tegarden, superintendent. “They not only maintain the property, they are 
very involved with the capital expenses. They’ve built fences, concession stands, 
press boxes, lights . . . they’ve essentially developed all of our outdoor fields. We 
offer them use of our indoor facilities on a non-fee basis. It’s a very productive 
relationship, and it has really increased the availability of facilities for our kids - both 
-during and after school. 




The tipper lerel of one of the 
gyms at Park Tndor Schotd 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
featnres a fitness deck, an 
elevated naming track, and 
locker space. The 600-seat 
g\-m includes a main basket- 
ball court, two cro.ss courts, 
a volleyball court, weight 
room, and support area.s. 
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Recreational Facilities 



Strength, Teamwork, Self Esteem 
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Dakota Ilia'll Sclioof's natal tt- 
rttntt has a comhinatioti right’ 
hi tie 25’}'aril a inf four’ fane 
25’ meter swinittiittg poof with 
a ifivittg weff. 11 te sefioof s\’s- 
teiii is current fy e:rpforing a 
“fieafth cfnh ntettihersfiip" 
program for the coninninity. 
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rreipieiitfy iisetf by senior 
citizens atnf others in the 
cottitniinity, the six- fane 
sivinitning poof at Sonthshfe 
Coninniiiity Difiicationaf atnf 
ffeereationaf Facility in 
Efniira, l\eiv York, features 
two ifivittg hoarifs atnf a 
ttiovahfe biifkheinf to separate 
portions of the poof. Spectator 
.seating acconinioifates SOO 
for competitive event.s, which 
have incfinfeif the focaf .senior 
Olympic games atnf the 
lYew York Special Ofytnpics. 
The natatorinin is af. so 
freif neatly nseif for cotnninnity 
cfa.s.ses in .scuba ifivittg a inf 
f ife.sii vitig. A tfi fetic facilities 
at Sonthshfe af.so incfinfe 
two gy 'ninasintns, a stinfinni, 
an Ilf f’ went her track, atnf 
playing fief if. s. 
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Iha g} 'titftfisitiNi at Edison 
E/entfintary School in 
Ihnnntond, Indiana, shares a 
two-sided sta^e. with the 
eoinnions area. A canvas tarft 
covers the tvood floor d/irin" 
performances. 




The g}’ntnasiiini at South 
Ilipley’ Elementary' School in 
Versailles, Indiana, has a reg- 
ulation-sized main ha.skethall 
court with two fall -.sized cro.ss 
courts and seating for SOO. 
A tivo-sided .sta^e opens into 
the gym to allow .school and 
comnnmity performances to he 
presented to large gronp.s. 
Independent internal locker 
nmms and restroom facilities 
enable the gymmasimn to be 
n.sed by the commnnity' while 
isolated from the remainder 
of the building. 



The 2,000-seat gyinnasinm 
at Dakota High Scland in 
Macomb, Michigan, features 
a .second-level running 
track. 












Hamilton Southeastern junior High School; Fi@herSp Indiana 



When the Do-Si Squares host tliek Sprijig 
Extravaganza at Hamilton Soutlieastern 
Junior High School in tiie spring of 1996, 
tliey will attract expert square dancers from 
all over die couiitiy. ‘^Sonie of the top ca ller s 
in tfie nation will be there,” exphiins Jim 
I^ewas, wlio is organizing the event wdth his 
wife, Lue. "'We expect to have over 800 peo- 
ple. Tliat s too squares of four couples each. 
We need a lot of room and die wood lloor s in 
the gyms are the best surface — ^it's a lor easier 
on our feet.” 

Tlie dancers will fcid plenty of space to 



■‘load the boat,” ‘'exchange the gears, 



r espond lo ihe more tlian 125 square dance 
calls tlieyll hear at Hamilton Southeastern, 
^riiey will use both gyms: a 1,000-seat spec- 
lator g>TOiiasiuMi and an adjacent auxiliary 
jihysical education g>niinasitrui. 

Conveniently locatecl in tlie public wing of 
the bitilding, close to visitor parking, conces- 
sion areas, locker r’oonis, storage areas, a 
weight room, and restrooms, both gyms are 
" in constant use” according to Athletic 
Director- Stan MoitIs — beqircnted by stu- 
dents, youth leagues, adidt: reciealional pro- 
grams, and a host of events r'anging 
Irorn dances to craft; fairs. 



‘■‘Scheduling is not usually a problem for 
us,” says Morris. “Our junior liigli activities 
have priority. After that we allow use by 
other schools, and then the coninnuiitY.” 



Athletic events have ranged from the Hoosier* 
State Games girls’ biisketball toitmanient 
and local YMCA vouth leaOT^ activities to the 



regional and state cheerleading finals. 



"lire 



g)Mtis are used a lot by our community,” says 
foiiTHir PTO president Janet Belden. “Tliere’s 
always a shorttige of g\nii space in our area, 
iuid it would be silly to see tlie school sit idle. 
And if someone cm freely use a scliool, they 
feel t flat it;’s more valuable to them.” 



The gy innnsiiitiis are easily 
accessible to the conuaanity, 
while the academic u)ing of 
the baUding can be dosed 
daring off- hoar athletic 
events. Acoustically treated 
walls provide sound absorp- 



tion between the gy’tnnasiunts 
and the adjacent untsic suite. 




The gvinnasinms at Hamilton 
Southea.stern Junior High School 
have been used by YMCA y^iith 
leagues, girl scouts, the local AAU, 
and the PTO for its annual craft fair. 
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Whiting athletic Complex; whiting, Indiana 



When t he lowai of W^iidng liist made die 
decision to improve its atliletic I’acilities for 
Wluliiig Migh School, residents had no idea 
of the bonus use tliey would eveiinially l•ea^ 
ize in tlie new compiex that resulted. Tlie 
Wlutiiig Physical Education, Athletic, and 
Administrative ('omplex features a wide 
range of recreational and spoiling facili- 
ties — eN’^eiydiing from soltball fields to 
swingsets — as well ^is instnictional and 
office space. 

The Whiting complex is composed of 
three collocated yet di\^erse facilities: a foot- 
ball, track, iuid soccer stadium that includes 



a 1,906-seat grandstand with a press box, 
restrooms, concessions, and storage; a soft- 
ball facility with portttltle aluminum bleacher 
seat ing for "tSO as well as a press box, con- 
cession area, and restrooms; and a general 
education building liousing three kinder- 
gailen clfissrooms, locker rooms, l:raining, 
and laundiy rooms. 

*'*We needed to pro\ide instnictional 
space for our kindergartoers," says Jim 
Bu(*kley former president of die \Xdiiting 
Scliool Boai'd. “But we had no avail^lble 
land. It made sense to locate die kinder- 
gaiten classrooms in the same a dniini strati ve 



facility as tbe locker rooms and miining 
space." Tlie 22,0 00 -square- foot huikling 
also houses offic;es for the district, as well as 
tlie school boiu'd iiieetiiig room. 

dlie Wliiting Physical Education, 
Athletic, and Administrative Complex was 
concelvec] wilb f:onimuiiity use in mind at 
die earliest stages. “Our facilities are used 
by all t\q)es of spoils gioups,’* says Buckley. 
“We have soccer kiagues, girl *s soft liail for all 
age levels, football clubs... our ti*ack has 
walkers every clay from 5:30 in tbe morning 
unlil midnight. l"ve seen teenagers out tliere 
next to people in their eighties.” 




\Vhitiu}'\s new .stndimn hosts a variety* of 
s/wrtin^ events and offers 24 -hour access to 
the running track. 
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' lyhitmg's maltirti^^^in^^^ early childhood 

clas.srodnnt^ ontdoiir^lay^^ and high school athletic 

facilities, wliichknfi'diso nsed^Ktienswely by the local 
parksitnil f^e^etl ion deparfmeiit^wid others within the 
^annmnniiy^A ^^Walk of. Fame” ncfirfhe grand.siqnd \ 









Armstrong Pavilion; Indianapolis, Indiana 



A 40,000-sqiiiii*e-(ooi: building desigiiecl lo 
promote involvement; in sports by students 
and community members. Ai rnsti ong 
Pavilion is open on a year-round basis.^ often 
lor more tlian 15 Irours a day. Owned and 
operated by the Metropolitan Selrool Disti iet; 
of Decatur ‘^Ibwnship, tire facility gives pi ioi - 
ity to the adjacent high scliooi and middle 
scliool, but welcomes coinin unity use from 
witirin the township and the suri ounding 
areas. 

'We offer access to Arinstiong Pavilion 



through eit.hci* annual membership fees or 
single visit fees.'’ says Wayne Fisher, recre- 
at:ion manager. "Many of t:he scnioi* citizens 
in our* township use t;he inclooi' t:iack and the 
weight loom. We specified multi *-|:)ui'pose 
fitness cquiimient that is easy to adjust, widi 
options for low weights. The seniors can use 
tire machines for* st:i et:clring arrd building up 
flexifiility and str engtJr.” 

lire basketfiall courts see constant use, 
accorcliirg to Fislrer. '’A lot of residents use 
the courts early in tire morning before they 



go to woi k, or In the evenings for a pick-up 
game.” Ai'instjong Pavilion also offers 
aerobics classes in the evenint?s. 

The main gymnasium has four multi- 
use basketball/volleyball/tennis courts and a 
jogging track surfaced witir a synt;lretic 
lesilient; (looilng. Motorized divider* curtains 
and basketball goals facilitate a variety of 
uses. The pavilion also features a motorized 
Irattlirg cage, a weight room, locker rooms, 
showers, storage, administrative facilities, 
and a public lobby. 




/lr///.s7ro«" hivilioti is fr4!4/tmtti} ' 
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Schools 

FOR 

All Ages 



“Education is not a 
K-12 PROCESS. We 
HAVE PRESCHOOLERS 
THROUGH SENIORS IN 
OUR HIGH SCHOOL.” 

—Mas(m buck in "ham, 
Siiperin tenden /, Gaylord 
Coniniiinif y Schools, 
jVlichigan 




1 / 








Schools for all Ages 



Daycare, Adult Ed, Seniom 




Seniors in the Convoy', Ohio, 
area visit Crestvietv School 
once a month for lunch. I'he 
.school is also fretfaented for 
bridge tournaments and other 
social activities. 




Daring adnter mornings and 
evenings, .senior citizens visit 
Crest view School to walk a 
one-half mile conr.se arotind 
the corridors. 




Often starting as early as 
6:00 a.m., with seniors arriv- 
ing for indoor walks on wintry 
mornings and toddlers and 
preschoolers settling in not 
long after, schools today are 
open and busy long before 
and after the regular class 
day. Administrators empha- 
size that schools have 
become a resource to people 
of all ages, citing daycare, 
preschool programs, adult 
education, and activities 
for senior citizens as a 
frequent, extended use of 
primary and secondary edu- 
cational facilities. 
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Activities at Anna Elementary Schotd in Anna, Oh at, range fnna a 
Head Start program for pre.schooler.s to compater cla.s.se.s for load 
.senior citizen.s. “Having .senior citizens walking in the halls along 
with oar elementary kids helps tvith stndent management — it has a 
calming effect,-- .says Charles M. Hhyym, .snperintendent. “Hat its 
more than t hat-1 like to .see the interaction betiveen them . " 



Daycare has become a vital 
service for students, faculty 
and administrators, and 

the community at large. High schools are often able to combine vocational training in 
early childhood development with offering licensed daycare on school grounds. Many 
schools offer Head Start and preschool programs on a year-round basis. 




Another trend in schools lies in the increased involvement of senior citizens. Activities 
such as “Grandparents’ Day” foster broader family influence in a child’s education. Many 
seniors also find opportunities to volunteer in the schools rewarding-sharing their time 
and expertise by tutoring, lecturing, leading field trips, and serving as teachers' aides. 





ham a licvjis'ful day'cam 
center in oar high schoai. ” .sy#>;v 
Mason fJnekinghani, snperintejt- 
(feat of Gayfonf Conininnit}' 
Schoois in Michigan, ‘'it not 
only offers a vocational program 
in chih/hoofi development, it 
keeps yynntg tttothers in .school. ” 



Senior citizens also visit local schools on a regular basis for activities of their own: 
bridge, chess, knitting, and dance clubs; computer classes; water aerobics; health 
screenings; luncheons; workshops; travelogues; and lectures. Large corhmons areas; 
cafetoriums and auditerias with food service facilities; easily accessible fitness and 
weight rooms, pools, and gymnasiums; in-school restaurants; and flexible meeting 
spaces offer convenient, well-equipped gathering places. 
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Adult education also continues to rise in the U.S., with enrollment topping (statistic to 
come) in 1994. New technology, a constantly evolving workplace, and growing require- 
ments by professions and industries to stay current in academic and technical training 
programs have resulted in a substantial increase in adult education programs throughout 
the nation. Schools, through appropriately located and equipped classrooms, lecture 
halls, media centers, and computer labs, provide an ideal setting for such programs. 
More than ever before, formal education and involvement in community schools has 
become a lifelong process. 
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Integrating daycare centers 
within primary and .secondar}^ 
.schools rcfptires consideration of 
emergency exiting, building fire 
rating.s, acce.ss to .safe outdoor 
play area.s, and .separate 
drop-off and pick-np areas. 
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Retired and Senior Volunteer Program; Gaylord, Michigan 



Ralph Evert spends over 400 hours a year 
workiiijT with school students in 

O O 

Gaylord, Micliigan. Tlie 81 -year-old gieat- 
grandl'atlier, a retired research scient ist at 
Uni royal, volunteers througli Gaylord’s 
Retired And Senior Volunteer Program 
(RSVP), which offers seniors an opportunity 
to work with children of all ages in the local 
schools. Activities include tutoring, present- 
ing special progrtuns, teaching crafts, read- 
ing stories, and helping witli school events. 

For Ralpli Evert, volunteering typically 
means two eight-hoiu days a w^eek (October 
through May — *hiot in golf season,” he 
says), tutoring liigli school students and lec- 
turing in subjects sucli as aerodynamics, 
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Over SOO senior vJtizv.ns partidpated in iVortiiern 
Michigan Senior Power Day, held al Gayiord 
High School. 

The commons at the high school provided the 
setting for a senior art show, featuring a variety 
of artwork by iVorthern Michigan artists 60 
years of age and older 



1 
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fiber optics, pneumatics, robotics, and 
hydraulics. spent 30 years at Uniroyal,” 
says Fveit, “and during the war I designed 
fuel systems for B-29s, Volunteeiing gives 
me a chance to share my know^ledge with 
tlie students. Much of tlie time it:’s tiie 
basics — aritlunetic or liow tilings work, I 
tliink it:’s important for t.he kids to be able 
to do simple arithmetic w^ithout tlieir calcu- 
lators or computers.” 

Evert, who has volunteered for tiie past 
13 years as a teaclier’s aide, tutoi*, and lec- 
turer, believes w^orking witJi t;he students 
offers many rewards. ‘'Tliey graduate and 
move on, but diey remember me,” lie says, 
“They ahvays stop to say liello when I see 
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them on the street. 1 think 1 help the stu- 
dents in a very practical w^ay — they may 
learn trigonometiy or physics in class, but I 
can help tiiem understand w4iy it’s iinpor- 
tant: and how it can be applied,” 

Evert st:resses tliat he continues to learn 
as woll, “Everytliing in drafting today is 
CADD (computer-aided design mid draft- 
ing), I’m learning all about it, and some- 
times I’ll stay after* class and tlie leachei* wall 
gi\o me some help,” ble adds that he enjoys 
working watli tlie teachers, wdio are “very 
dedicated,” and that he often has an oppoitu- 
nity to learn from tlie students as well, “You 
cmi ahvays learn — from anyone — if you 
keep your ears 0 |:)cn. 1 liave a lot to offer tlie 



“Oar students have shonhier-to-shonhier 
contact with seniors in the selnsds, ” says 
Snperintendent Mason Bnekingham. Ilalph 
Gvert, a retired research scientist, has volnn- 
tecred in the high schoid for over 13 years. 




sl:iidenl;s, and I can learn from tlieni. Ajid 
w^idi coin]3iit;ers., we’re leaining togedier. ” 
Beyond its SHARIF program (Senior 
Volunteers Melping Aiea Yontli Respond to 
Education), RSVP members are active in a 
niunber of otJier volunteer efldits, ranguig 
from work in hospitals and nursing homes to 
counseling low- income residents with bud- 
gets and pi epaiing income tax returns. 

Many of the activities center aroimd the 
local schools, however, with senioi s offering 
their time foi’ anti-dmg puppet shows for 
preschoolers and literacy instruction for 
adults. RSVP also provides uslier teams for 
performances held at the Gaylord Migh 
School aiiditoiium. “]t’s a great; way for 






spouses to volimteer together,” says 
Susan Smet:hin’st, direc;tor 
of RSVP in Gaylord 
Many of the 
efforts focus on 
die seniors 
themselves, 
such as 
t:he l ecent: 

Northem 



Senior VoJun^ 









RSVP 



Michigan Senior 
Power Day, in 
wind I RSVP join 
forces with LJniled Way, 









Experience of 



the Area Agency on Aging, 
the League of Women Voter s, 



the local hospital, the Gaylord Aroia Council 
for the Alts, and odier area orga- 
nizations to provide seniors 
with a full day of educa- 
tional w^orkshops, 
displays, and 
demonstrations. 

Held at the new^ 
Gaylord High 
School, seniors from 
1 8 counties had an 
opportiinity to meet witii 
local politicians, visit health 
screening booths, \iew^ work 
by senior ailists, learn line dancing, and 
participate in a host of otliei’ activities. 







Titr, ragiotia! (ntwvr day' held at Gaylord High 
School (offered scaiors a political candidates’ 
fipntnt; town tneeiings; and a variety 
of tvorkshops, incinding anthpting, image 
consniting, and an introduction to computers. 
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“When I met with 

THE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT COUNCIL 
LAST YEAR, JUST TO 
TALK AND GET AN 
IDEA OF SOME OF 
THEIR NEEDS, I GOT 
WHAT I THOUGHT WAS 
A UNIQUE COMMENT- 
AND THEN IT WAS 
SUPPORTED BY EVERY 
STUDENT THERE. 

THEY SAID, ‘THIS 
SCHOOL IS OUR 
HOME.*” 

-Dr. Thomas J. fieftramo, 
Sttperinfemhaif, 

Hamlramck Tahfic Schools, 
Michigan 



HEALTH 



is understood 

THAT OUR SCHOOLS 
ARE LOOKED TO FOR 
A REAL VARIETY OF 
SERVICES- FOOD 
BANKS, HEALTH 
SCREENINGS AND 
CLINICS, DAYCARE 
THROUGH SENIORS* 
PROGRAMS-I THINK 
THE COMMUNITY 
LOOKS TO THE 
SCHOOLS TO 
PROVIDE THAT.” 

-Dr. EttwutU W. UftpCj 
SiiiHirintemleftt, Novi 
Cownuniity Sclutols, 
iV/ic/iigan 
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“Our school is 

THE CULTURAL 
CENTER FOR 
OUR VILLAGE- 
A MUSEUM, 

A LIBRARY, AND 
A PLACE WHERE 
OUR CHILDREN 
CAN LEARN 
ABOUT THEIR 
HERITAGE.” 



-Sant Towara/i% 
Assistant 
Saperintent/en t, 
Deriag Strait Scitool 
District, Alaska 




“The older 

COMMUNITY LIKES 
TO HAVE A PLACE 
TO GET TOGETHER 
AND TALK THAT 
IS SAFE. THE 
SCHOOL IS A 
SAFE PLACE. 

So THEY GATHER 
AT THE SCHOOL 
AND CHAT 
AND HAVE ALL 
SORTS OF SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES.” 

-Dr. Hetty’ J. D<a)i.s, 

Assistant 

Saperintenf/eat, 

Carricn/ant 

Management, 

Pontine Se/tool 
District, Michigan 






The Heart of the Community 



Health, Culture, Community 



*7 ifihik iht:m is a hi of 

difference helween conummily 

expeclntions for an urban 

schmdf a snbarban school, atnf 

a raral school. I fltinh fhe 

ciiies are gtdng /o have a diffi- 

call lime mtl dealing tvilh 

social services, lini tvc are 

also seeing a conservalive 

sadng. tvilh people saying, 

'When are oar schools i'oinfi 
o o 

lo relarn iheir focus lo being 
an editcolhtnal insliittlion 
inslead tf being a sttcial 
services agency’?'^ 

—llichard A. lit til, Di reel or of 
Inslrnclion, Ib'ckeringitm Local 
School OisIricI, Ohio 



'"This school is our home." When Dr. Thomas J. Beltramo, superintendent of Hamtramck 
Public Schools in Michigan, first met with the student council of the high school, the 
teenagers spoke openly of the importance of the school in their lives. "I looked at one 
of them,” he recalls, “and I said ‘What do you mean?’ and the student said ‘I don’t have 
any place to study. I need to be here.’” 

“Many of the homes in our district have three or four families living in them,” Beltramo 
explains. “So there is no place for them to study. They come to school to study, to 
socialize, do everything but sleep because they get their breakfast, lunch, and some- 
times their dinner at school. They are never going to have a computer at home — ^they 
are never going to have the basic resources we provide. So the school becomes their 
community.” 




O 
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Throughout the country, the debate flourishes over the role that primary and secondary 
schools should play in students’ lives, including shouldering the burdens of society’s 
most difficult problems — poverty, drug abuse, child abuse and neglect, neighborhood 
violence, absent parents, and fractured families. Beyond grappling with these devastating 
threats to the health and safety of children, school systems also face the ongoing 
challenges of educating a rapidly changing and growing nation. Integrating and accom- 
modating a multi-cultural, multi-lingual society; staying current with technology and ever- 
burgeoning information resources; and evolving with changing family structures and 
student needs present an overwhelming agenda to our nation’s schools. 

Confronted by such challenges — and limited budgets and resources — some school 
administrators question the extent to which they can embrace community activity in their 
programs and facilities. Can cafeteria and food service programs routinely prepare and 
serve breakfast and other meals beyond the regular lunch program? Can nurses’ offices 
and school clinics provide additional healthcare services for residents other than the stu- 
dent population? Should computer labs and technology training areas be accessible to 
the community? 

Each community-focused program carries implications that may require special attention 
during design. Ultimately, the practical challenges are weighed against the more philo- 
sophical: will the many needs and objectives of students balance with the interests and 
demands of other community members? Is community use responsible, and can it be 
done effectively? 

For many school systems, especially in urban districts or remote rural areas, there is no 
alternative but to open educational facilities on a broad basis. The expectations and 
demands of the local neighborhood require access to school facilities for community 



The Heart of the Community 



Health, Culture, Community 



programs, recreation, and social services. The goal then becomes harnessing community 
interest and channeling it into stronger advocacy for the schools themselves. 

In other regions, school administrators find themselves actively soliciting community use 
and involvement in an effort to generate increased support for the schools. By making 
facilities and programs accessible and encouraging creative partnerships with community 
organizations — ranging from local businesses and industry to neighborhood parks and 
recreation groups — administrators find that they can stretch budgets and often increase 
resources, thereby broadening opportunities for students. 

Over time, many schools truly become the heart of their community. The expectations of 
the local population are understood and welcomed, and the school is well served by 
strong community input, involvement, and use. Here, communities and schools strive to 
work cooperatively— energetically supportive of common objectives, sharing and embrac- 
ing what each has to offer. Each genuinely needs and benefits from the other. 

There appears to be no single socioeconomic or geographic characteristic that consis- 
tently explains this unique balance when it occurs — the interdependent relationship that 
evolves as communities and schools reach out toward each other; students and commu- 
nity members play or perform side by side; businesses and student groups share 
resources and technology; kindergartners befriend senior citizens; and families and 
neighbors gather in fellowship, celebration, and common purpose. 

If there is one aspect upon which school administrators appear to agree in reflecting 
upon the challenges and opportunities of community use, it is this: the greatest reward 
lies in seeing students working, learning, playing, competing, performing, or Just talking 
with others from the community who care enough to share their talents and time, or 
even Just a word or two of inspiration or encouragement. 
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M(ut\' sc/toof ,v)‘.s7fmv today' 
ojjfer expanded food sendee 
(tperalions, including student 
breakfast programs and meals 
for senior citizens. 
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Gambell school; Gambell, Alaska 



^^le \illage of Giirnbeli. Alaska, lies on i;he 
nortliNN^estern tip of St;. La^^'^^re^ce Island in 
t:he Bering Sea — just: over 35 miles fiotn die 
Russian Far East:. Flere, die licli liei itage of 
tlie Siberian Yupik Eskimos is carefully 
passed on fmin die elders to die children of 
the remote vilJage, preserving die ancient 
traditions of liunting, fisliing, carvLiig, basic 
suivival, and protection of t:he enviionment. 



GanibelJ’s new K-12 school is a vital 
l esource to t:his conimunit;y of 600, ser\djig 
as a cultural center, social cent:er, museum, 
village libi aiy, reciearion center, and nieet;ing 
place. Most importantly, it liouses die v\\- 
1 age’s well -developed educational program in 
Yupik culture — a program diat: brings village 
elders and local experts together with the 
students to teacli Eskimo ways of liunt:ing. 



crafts, and a N^aiiety of native skills. 

‘‘Local comniunity resource people 
pi ONide insmiction to oiu students in Yupik 
ti aditions,’’ says Sam rowarak, assistant 
superintendent of the Bering Strait School 
District. “It is essentially a vocational pro- 
oaiii. Tlie children are taught how to skin a 
• walrus, make drums or boats from seals, and 
make carvings of whalebone and ivoiy. ' * 




T/te sdtoo/ offi*rs the largest 
meeting siutce far the toivn, 
hosting (lances, potlack 
suppers, and meetings. 
Tourists and community 
members can ea,sily access 
the media center/display 
area daring the day, without 
entering academic area.s. 



An analysis of prevailing wind patterns am 
careful bnilding siting reduced the potential « 
main entryways being blocked by' .snowdrifts 
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loncc piiinoses, Alaskmi natives am exempt from provisions of the Marine Maiiniial Protect ion Act limiting the liaivestiiig of marine inaminals. 
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Gambell School; Gambell, Alaska 



The school’s media center not only sei’\^es as 
the public llbiaiy, it is tlie village cultural 
center and museum as well — housing 
exliibits and display cases filled with skins, 
ivory, old tools anci other artifacts, and 
ancient clotliing. A local artist and tribal 
cooi clinator, wlio also serves on the school 
board, oversees tlie clevelo|:)ment of the 
exliibits. The center is located away from 



the classi’ooms and can l:)e freely accessed 
by the public during tlie day. A cuh:ui al 
workioom, adjacent: to t;lie media center, 
houses t:lie efforts of two full-time employ- 
ees from tlie \allage who are responsible for 
Yupik matei’ial development — translating 
texts and (;lociinient:ing local liistoiy. 

Other aspects of Yupik culture still 
cherished by the Gambell villagers include 



the fest:ive nat:ive dances. The cafeteria/ 
commons space was sized to accommodate 
t:lie circular ceremonial dances, and the gym 
hosts larger celebrations, ‘‘ddie village hosts 
many Eskimo dances,’’ says lowarak. “Our 
g)nn is used for a lot of community activi- 
t;ies, including t;lie dances. We’ve set up an 
area for cooking and storing t:raditional 
Eskimo food.” Sample fare may include 



Display' cases near the 
schools media center 
hold Siberian Ynpik crafts 
and artifacts, such as 
earrings from walrus tasks 
and whalebones. The 
Anchorage Mnsennt assisted 
in the development of the 
display space, which also 
hon.ses traveling exhibits 
and historical displays 
developed by the students. 
Native culture is taught in 
every cla.s.sroom and inte- 
grated thronghont 
the bnilditm. 






St‘af moat is a primary source of famd for the 
Eskimos, A "cultural porch ’’ at Gaiuhclf School, 
equipped with a freezer aud meal .sY//r, 
allows stadeuUs to riew the Imlcheriuf' of,Keals 
aud trainees by local Imuters, 




'I'he children of Cambell take part iu a bibupial, 
bicultural curriculum that taps the experience aud 
kiiou'led^e of t'illa^'e adults aud celebrates the Vupik 
heritable. A cult and nuuu u'ithiu the scluud prorides 
iuforiufil space u'here children can gather around 
for stor\ 'telliu*i and craft demonstratiitns. 
















Gambell School; Gambell, Alaska 




Teachers' aides, usuaUr 
Siheriaa Yufdk natives, are 
“the son! of the scIumI, sa y's 
construction manager Jim 
Shepherd. The aides now 
have .separate workstations 
and a place for .small ^ronp 
instruction. 




Gambell teachers and villagers 
rejfne.sted that every .surface in 
the .school he a “teaching .snr~ 
face. ” Surfaces for walls and 
cabinetry ' accommodate visuals 
hang u)ith tafm and tack.s. 



Many' .students arrive to 
.schmd on all-terrain 
vehicles or “four- wheelers. ” 
In heavy' .snow, the villagers 
n.se smnv machine.s. 
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llawarak says all of l;lie villagers are encour- 
aged to use the school, although the operat- 
ing budget is limited due to utiliiy costs, 
“Our gyiu is used in the evenings for dl 
sorts of lecreation progrmiis,/’ he says, “We 
have basketball, volleyball, roller skating, 
and weightlifting. We encourage j:)aients to 
come in and be irivt)lved. They are also 
invited to come to scliool and have lunch 
with their diildrcn once a month,’' 

'^l he scliool is also used regularly by 
agencies such as tlie Bureau of Land 
Management, which holds its community 




. \ 

ami other forge, 
PI I ore often heftf in 

cKje 



meetings there. Because tJiere is no hotel on 
tlie island, many gi*oups — such as tlie 
National Guard while on militaiy maneuver 
excursions — use the school as a camp, 
sleeping on mats or cots. A second-floor 
apartment: accornniodates special education 
teachers, psychologists, and ot:iiei*s who visit; 
t:he school on an occasiorud basis. 

Many of the K-12 schools in remote 
regions of Alaska— iiicluding Gambell — 
.seiwe as the local community college as 
well, Gambell stuckints are linked to the 
University of Alaska via ARGS — the Alaska 




Rural Gonmuuiications System — accessed 
t h in ugh a remote deli very system with a 
satellite dish, 

“Gonun unity use really helps wntli 
increasing support: for our facilities,” says 
Towarak. “Our curricidum is based on 
coiiini unity si la ring and involvement,'’ 
Shepherd adds tliat bruiging the village 
elders back into tlie schools reflects a 
“st:rong movement iji Alaska to hold ojito 
tlie native culture — a sense of family, 
and a S|:)i ritual connection to the land and 
the environment." 



“IN MOST COMMUNITIES IN BUSH ALASKA, SCHOOLS ARE THE ONLY PUBLIC FACILITY. 

A SCHOOL MAY BE THE ONLY LOCATION WITH AN ELECTRIC GENERATOR, SHOWERS WITH 
HOT WATER, SEWER FACILITIES, LAUNDRY FAC I LIT I ES.. . IT PROVIDES THE ONLY LIBRARY, 
GYM, OR MEETING PLACE. BUT THE SCHOOL REALLY BECOMES MUCH MORE THAN THAT. 

It helps preserve the culture and restore native pride. The villagers start 

TO SEE THE BUILDING GOING UP AND THEY KNOW THEIR DREAM IS BEING REALIZED. |T 
CHANGES THEIR COMMUNITY IN A VERY DYNAMIC WAY. IT GIVES THEM HOPE.” 



-Jim Shephenf. J, YV. Sfiephenf Construction Monoge, 
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Community Use of Schools 



Site Features 

Clear and direct traffic circulation 
Safe bus circulation 
Clear traffic signage 
Adequate event and after-hour parking 
Fencing for non-public areas: outside storage, mechanical 
equipment, electrical equipment, etc. 

Playgrounds and field requirements: 

- Vehicular and pedestrian access 

- Adequate parking near destination 

- Benches 

- Drinking fountains 

- Bleachers 

- Scoreboards 

- Lighting 

- Play/athletic equipment as needed by school and 
community 

- SurveiUance/visibiUty during and after hours 
Handicap access both to building and public outdoor spaces 

Exterior Materials 

Durable due to unsupervised after-school activity 
Appearance and quality must represent community values 

Doors and Windows 

Building access: 

- Exterior and interior entrances designed to clearly 
identify public access 

- Doors sized and located to meet functional 
requirements (surges, circulation, cuing, etc.) 

Abuse-resistant doors in public areas: 

- Continuous gear hinges 

- FRP (fiberglass reinforced polyester) panel surfaces for 
extra durability 

- Heavy gauge doors and frames 
Window selection and design: 

- Ample natural light; light controlled in areas such as 
performance spaces, A-V areas, and computer labs 

- Located for proper visual surveillance (entrances, 
parking lots, bus lots, interior spaces) 

- Adequate security (access to computer rooms and other 
technology spaces) 

O sibility to enhance public awareness and support: 
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windows into media center, high-tech areas, labs, etc. 
This also can be a security issue. 

- General appearance carries appropriate message 
(“open” public area or “closed” secure area) 

- Materials selection: appropriate use of aluminum, 
wood, color, operation, integral blinds, tinting, reflective 
coating, security glazing, etc. 

Finishes 

Floors 

- Durable materials such as terrazzo, quarry tile, terrazzo 
tile, ceramic tile, and porcelain tile in high traffic/abuse 
areas (entries, main corridors, lobbies, commons, 
locker rooms, kitchens, restrooms) 

- Athletic flooring suitable for school and community 
use (options include resilient tile, synthetic flooring, 
direct-fastened wood, “floating” wood floors) 

- Carpet in community use areas 

- Enhances comfort and reduces noise 

- Loop pile tends to resist crushing 

- Durable backing a must 

- Stain resistant fibers are available 

- Dark multi-color patterns conceal soiling 

- Stain removal and maintenance training is important 

- Special carpet is available for gymnasiums 

- Special carpet is available for cafeterias 

- Key public areas benefit from carpeting: media 
center, offices, auditorium, auditeria, community 
rooms, meeting and conference rooms, etc. 

Wall Materials 

- Durable materials such as concrete block or tile in high 
traffic/abuse areas (corridors, cafeteria, lobbies, 
gymnasium, locker rooms, kitchens, restrooms) 

- Fiber reinforced gypsum wallboard can be used in lower 
traffic/abuse areas that are directly supervised (inside 
classrooms or offices) 

- Plaster veneers enhance wall hardness where budget 
allows 

- Special coatings can add durability and soil hiding 
capacity where needed (gloss enamels, high-build 
enamels, epoxies, polychromatic paint systems, etc.) 

- Tackable acoustical wall treatments provide for public 
display of student work while controlling noise 
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Design Issue Checklist 



- Vinyl-coated fabric wallcoverings enhance the 
appearance of some public areas and improve 
durability if heavy enough (supervised areas only) 

Ceilings 

- Higher ceilings are subject to less abuse in public 
spaces 

- Hold-down clips on ceiling panels help resist abuse 

- Impact-resistant materials are appropriate in some 
public spaces (wood fiber panels, "rock-face" panels, 
perforated metal panels, etc.) 

- Acoustical performance of. materials often critical (cafe- 
teria, auditorium, commons, office, gymnasium, etc.) 

Equipment 

Good signage is critical for community use (size, color, 
design, ADA compliance, location) 

Cross-corridor gates can provide security (must comply 
with codes regarding dead-end corridors) 

Operable walls can subdivide a large public space for 
multiple smaller activities 

Restrooms must accommodate students as well as 
public (numbers of fixtures, proposed ADA guidelines 
for children verses adults, fixture heights, types of 
accessories, etc.) 

Extra kitchen equipment may be needed for special 
events or community groups 

Athletic equipment must serve students and the public 

- Court sizes may be affected 

- Adjustable height backstops can accommodate 
various age groups 

- Competitive volleyball in a gymnasium requires a 
higher ceiling 

- Bleachers must be properly designed (24" depth 
preferred; portables may add flexibility) 

- Public use of locker rooms affects locker selection 
and layout 

- Swimming pool equipment and design must accom- 
modate students, competitive use, families, 
senior citizens, disabled, etc. 

Built-in cabinets may be affected by community use 

- Countertop heights 

- Locks 
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Special storage needs for community groups 

Some display cases should be located for public viewing 

of student work, school displays, trophies, etc. 

Consider locating elevators to allow appropriate public use 

Furnishings 

- Easy to move and store to allow multiple uses of spaces 

- Adjustable heights allow for a variety of age groups 

- Durable and abuse-resistant materials 

- Fabrics should mask soil in color and pattern 

Plumbing, HVAC, and Electrical Considerations 

Number of people attending community events has a direct 

impact on: 

- Restroom sizes and locations 

- Water consumption for some activities 

- Size of heating and cooling equipment 

- Ventilation requirements 

- Electrical power use 

Locker rooms for public will impact water heating 

requirements 

Sprinkler systems may be required under some conditions 

Zoning of building heating and cooling 

- Allows use of certain areas after hours or on 
weekends while conserving energy elsewhere 

- May require several smaller pieces of equipment 
rather than one single central plant 

- Controls can be selected that enhance flexibility 
(partial or complete digital control) 

Lighting and electrical 

- Site lighting enhances safety for evening activities 

- Special public spaces require special lighting (gym, 
cafeteria, auditorium, pool, etc.) 

- Multipurpose spaces often require multiple lighting 
systems and lighting levels 

- Electrical power for special equipment must be 
considered (portable PA systems, video monitors, 
lighting equipment, projectors, demonstration 
areas, etc.) 

- Sound systems, building PA systems, video 
distribution systems, data network systems, and 
phone systems must all be planned with public 
use anticipated 
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Community Use of schoous 



MUNCIE COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 
SERVICE CENTER 
1491 West Kilgore Avenue 
Muncie, IN 47304 



Name of Organization 



PERMIT FOR USE OF SCHOOL FACILITY 

Building Desired 



Specific Rooms Requested _ 
Event: 

Date 

Rehearsal: 

Date 

Attendance Expected 

Refreshments will be served 



Intended Use 



Day of Week 
Day of Week 



Hours 

Hours 



Admission Charge Will Be . 



yes 



no (If yes, increase custodial charge 50%. ) 



Facilities or Personnel Desired: (Rates include fixed charges and fringe benefits) 



Auditorium Mgr ($27/hr.) 
Stage Hands ($5. 00/hr.) 
Gym Supervisor ($8. 50/hr.) 
Kitchen Supervisor ($18/hr.) 
Security Guard ($12.80/hr.) 
Special Equipment (itemize) 



Building Open at 
Building Open at 



Custodian ($25/hr.) 

(Provides Basic Access Only - Labor NOT included) 
Pool Supervisor ($8. 50/hr.) 

Life Guards ($5.00/hr.) 

Community Ed. Coord. ($9. 50/hr.) 

Stage Equipment (itemize) 



ALL MUNCIE COMMUNITY SCHOOLS FACILITIES PROVIDE A SMOKE FREE ENVIRONMENT 

I HAVE READ AND FULLY UNDERSTAND THE RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES GOVERNING THE 
USE OF THESE FACILITIES AS LISTED ON THE ACCOMPANYING PAGES. WE AGREE TO THE STRICT OBSERVANCE OF THESE RULES 
AND REGULATIONS, AND TO BE RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY DAMAGE TO SCHOOL PROPERTY DUE TO SUCH OCCUPANCY. 

Signature Title Date 

Printed Name Telephone 

a^eric ^^/llJCity/State Zip 



Sample Community Use Policies and Guidelines 



DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE 

$ Fee (To be paid at the Service Center at least three (3) working days prior to the event. 

Make check payable to Muncie Community Schools .) 

APPLICATION APPROVED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 

Liability Insurance Required yes) Certificate of Insurance must be presented to MCS Service 

no) Center at least 3 working days prior to event. 



Building Administrator 



Date Rental Administrator 



Date 



Copies; 
Applicant 
Building 
Custodian 
Service Center 



Fee paid 

Insurance on file 

(Revised 6/94) 





l&2 
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FACILITIES FEE ASSESSMENTS 



School Affiliated Groups 

Includes, but is not limited to, school related activities, recreation and intramural programs, school recognized clubs, 
parent organizations, professional education organizations, non-certified employee organizations, scout groups sponsored by 
school parent organizations, etc. 

A. There shall be no assessment of Rental Charges. 

B. Custodian services will be provided without charge during regular working hours, as long as extra work is not required. 
Other custodial labor costs will be billed to the sponsoring group for each hour or fractional part thereof at the over- 
time rate. Regularly scheduled Muncie Community Schools athletic games and practices and Muncie Community 
Schools Adult Education, Community Education and Recreation will not be billed for overtime work. 

Non-School Affiliated Groups 

Including, but not limited to, civic, governmental, neighborhood and social organizations, colleges and universities, YMCA, 
YWCA, churches, non-public schools, 4H, AAU, etc. 

A. Rental Charges and/or custodial fees may be charged. 

B. Custodial services will be provided without charge during regular working hours as long as extra work is not required. 
Other custodial labor costs will be billed to the sponsoring group for each hour or fractional part thereof at the over- 
time rate. 

Out of Town and Commercial Organizations 



A. Rental Charges and Custodial Fees will be charged. 





RENTAL FEE SCHEDULE 


OUT OF TOWN 


BUILDING 


BASE HOUR RATE 


OR COMMERCIAL 






(for profit) 


Muncie Field House 


$ 200/hr 


$ 300/hr 


High School Auditoriums 


50 


100 


High School Gymnasiums 


25 


50 


Middle School Gymnasiums 


20 


40 


Elementary Gymnasiums 


15 


30 


High School Pools 


35 


70 


Student Centers 


50 


100 


General Classroom 


15 


30 


Cafeterias 


35 


70 


Ball Rec. Track & Field 


100 a A o 

10 


200 


Other Athletic Fields 


20 



O 

ERIC CONCERTS OR OTHER PROFIT OR MONEY MAKING EVENTS WILL PAY RENTAL FEE PLUS 15% OF GATE PROCEEDS. 
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FACILITIES FEE ASSESSMENTS 



The Muncie Community Schools Board of School Trustees is interested in the positive utilization of school facilities for the 
health and enjoyment of all who participate. The Muncie Community Schools does want the community to use facilities; however, 
school authorities must also be concerned about the care of school property and about the types of activities which are carried on 
in the school right. In order to offer this service to the community it is necessary to have rental fees which cover the cost for the 
use of the facility. 

1. All applications for the use of school facilities shall be made to the MCS Service Center as a representative of the Board of 
School Trustees. 

2. Rental of buildings shall not be made nor use of building be permitted which will interfere with the regular school program, 
extra-curricular programs, or extended day programs. 

3. The Board of School Trustees reserves the right to reject any application for the use of school buildings and grounds. 

4. The Board of School Trustees shall reserve the right to cancel the use of any school property at any time. When a school is 
closed for any reason, the rental is automatically canceled. The Muncie Community Schools is not liable for any damages, 
direct or consequential, if the facilities agreed upon are not made available. 

5. The insurance carried by the Muncie Community Schools does not protect the applicant from damages or lawsuits that might 
be levied against them. 

6. The Board of School Trustees and its employees shall not be responsible for damage to or loss of property upon school 
premises sustained by the applicant/participant in a program or patron of any program held on school property. 

7. The Board of School Trustees reserves the right to make special arrangements for the use of school facilities by other govern- 
mental agencies. The regular fee schedule may be altered to accommodate such an agency. 

8. Rental and all other fees are to be paid at the MCS Service Center preferably by check made out to Muncie Community 
Schools . Payment is to be made no later than 72 hours PRIOR to the event 

9. A school custodian and/or other appointed representatives of the school must be on the premises at all times. School repre- 
sentatives will not collect any fees. 

10. The use of the building will be strictly confined to areas designated or included in the permit. The applicant and his/her orga- 
nization will be held responsible for the compliance of these rules by all persons participating in or pertaining to the activity. 

In case of doubt, the school custodian or other representative of the school system on duty shall have immediate authority in 
any matter covering the use of the building. Failure to comply to these rules and regulations will be sufficient reason to can- 
cel future privileges for use of school facilities. 



11. There shall be no violation of the State Fire Marshal’s “NO SMOKING” rule. Only fire resistant decorations can be used with 



no open candles. 




12. The individual or organization using the building shall be responsible for the care of school proper and for conduct of partici- 
PP l^s and spectators. The use of obscene, or profane language, liquor or drugs, shall be prohibited on the school premises, 
rms and animals are also prohibited in the school facilities. 
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13. If the nature of the event demands special security (police-firemen), any expense involved is the obligation of the renting orga- 
nization. The Muncie Community Schools reserves the right to require that police protection be provided. 

14. No furniture or equipment (including pianos, stage equipment, audio-visual equipment, tables or chairs) shall be used or 
moved without expressed approval on the permit or consent of the school principal. 

15. The use of special equipment such as stage lighting, scenery, curtains, picture projectors, public address systems, bleachers, 
etc., shall be permitted only when operated by school employees or other persons authorized by school officials. A fee may 
be charged for use of special equipment. 

16. No signs, displays or materials may be attached to or nailed against the walls, window glass, woodwork, draperies, blinds, 
stage curtains, grounds, drives, etc., without expressed approval on the permit or consent of the school principal. 

17. All concession rights are reserved for the school corporation unless otherwise stipulated. 

18. When school kitchens are used, the cafeteria manager or designee must be present and shall have general supervision of all 
kitchen equipment. 

19 The applicant may not sublet the premises during his period of rental. 

20. Cancellation of any scheduled event must take place far enough in advance of the event for the school office to notify all con- 
cerned personnel of such cancellation. Otherwise the applicant will be billed for one hour of work for the assigned school 
supervisors. 



21. Electrical wiring is not permitted without the specific approval of the Business Office. Wiring will be installed by school electri- 
cians only. 

22. The applicant will assume all liability and damages which may arise while using the school facility. 

23. The closing time listed on the rental application is the time for leaving the building (e.g., rental time 7:00-9:00 P.M.: the 
group must be out of the building at 9:00 P.M.). The necessary time for dressing or showers must be compensated for so 
that all are out of the building at the designated time. Failure to observe the established time limits will increase the rental 
costs. 

24. Swimming pool rentals will require one (1) certified lifeguard for each twenty (20) swimmers. 

25. Failure to observe these rules will result in suspension of the use privilege. 
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engineers, and interior DESIGNERS. 
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“I’VE SEEN A LOT OF CHANGE THROUGH THE YEARS COMMUNITY 

USE OF SCHOOLS IN THE PAST SEEMED TO BE SIMPLY A NICE THING 

THAT HAPPENED NOW AND THEN A SPECIAL EVENT OR PROGRAM. 

But WITH THE CHANCES IN OUR SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND THE FAB- 
RIC OF OUR COMMUNITIES, USE OF SCHOOLS BY THE COMMUNITY 

TODAY HAS BECOME A NEED A DEMAND IN MANY AREAS AND 

SCHOOLS ARE FACING ADDED RESPONSIBILITIES. IF THE FACILI- 
TIES ARE DESIGNED TO SUPPORT THIS USE, IT HELPS US MEET THE 
CHALLENGE.” 

— Dr. .hnnrs ./. liinl. Sitprrnt/rtclrttf. . \rotn/alr Srh(n>I.<<. Uir/iiu'an 

“Our PHILOSOPHY IS THAT SCHOOLS ARE OWNED BY THE COMMUNI- 
TY AND SHOULD BE USED EXTENSIVELY SEVEN DAYS A WEEK BY 

THE COMMUNITY. WE TAKE PART IN A NUMBER OF COLLABORATIVE 
EFFORTS WITH OTHER AGENCIES IN THE AREA. ONE OF THE OBJEC- 
TIVES OF OUR STRATEGIC PLAN IS TO EXPAND THE COMMUNITY USE 
OF OUR FACILITIES EVEN FURTHER. WE FEEL WE ARE AN INTE- 
GRAL PART OF THE COMMUNITY A SCHOOL DISTRICT CAN’T SUR- 

VIVE IN ISOLATION. A SCHOOL SHOULD BE THE FOCAL POINT.” 

— i)r. Don D. Prnnncifon. S/iprnitfrttffvni. Mrlropof/fan Sritnol Dislrir! itf Warrrn 
I'furnshifi. Imiiana 
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